FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS’ 


The Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne and founding editor of 
Our Sunday Visitor, celebrates the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood 
on June 4. Bishop Noll’s first venture in Catholic journalism was the publication of 
The Parish Monthly, now your Family Digest. 

We trust all readers of The Family Digest will remember Bishop Noll in their 
prayers on his anniversary. We are privileged to tell all that they will be included 
in the prayers of the Bishop on his day of jubilee, as indeed they are every day. 
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Ink Un His Crozier 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Priest, Bishop, editor, 
defender of truth 


MUST a minute now, please!” 

Necks craned in the stuffy 
little auditorium as a voice rang 
out from somewhere in the rear. 
A tall redhead was struggling to 
his feet. 


“You claim to be a Catholic 
priest. May I ask what semi- 
nary you attended and where 


and by whom you were ordain- 
ed?” 


The speaker fidgeted nervous- 
ly with the tails of his necktie 
but the chairman of the meet- 
ing jumped to his defense. Leav- 
ing his seat on the stage, he 
stood beside the guest speaker 
and began, in an officious voice, 
“The gentleman is out of order. 
Won’t one of the ushers please 
take care of him? After all, this 
is a religious service .. .” 

A buzz of muffled comment 
swept the audience. Two or 
three men started hesitantly 
down from the back, looking 
dubiously at the red-headed chal- 
lenger, 

“That’s a fair question,” the 
voice boomed on relentlessly and 
apparently not the least ruffled. 
Almost six feet tall and big- 
boned, the speaker looked as if 
he could make out well in any 
sort of fair encounter. “You 
claim to be a Catholic priest. 


Richard Ginder 


Where were you ordained, Fa- 
ther? What diocese are you 
from?” 


“Throw him out,” 
shouted. 


“Hold on,” a high voice sang 
out on the other side. “The 
gentleman is right. Our speaker 
can surely answer those simple 
questions. After all, we believe 
in fair play, don’t we?” 

The crowd grew silent. Every 
eye was turned expectantly to- 
ward the “ex-priest.” 

“Very well, then,” he began, 
bravely enough. “I’m from the 
diocese of Durham, N. Car. I 
was ordained in the cathedral 
of that city in 1906 by Bishop 
James Gibbons; now Cardinal of 
Baltimore.” 

“Sir, you’re a liar. There is 
neither a Roman Catholic dio- 
cese nor a Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral of Durham, N. Car. And 
James Gibbons has been Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore since 1877.” — 

Striding down the aisle the 
redhead threw back his over- 
coat, revealing his Roman collar. 

“T happen to be Father John 
Noll, stationed at Hartford City, 
Ind. This man is a fraud, a pre- 
tender, and an imposter. If you 
have any questions about the 
Catholic faith, ask me! I'll be 


someone 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. October, 1947 (as reprinted in The Catholic 
Digest, St. Paul, Minnesota.) 


Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1948 
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glad to answer them. As for 
this gentleman”—with a loose 
gesture towards the stage—“he 
has demonstrated tonight that 
‘he’s nothing but a fountain of 
misinformation and fraud...” 

But that’s as far as he got. 
By then the place was in an 
uproar. 

So it was 40 years ago. Cath- 
olics were confronted not only 
by “ex-priests” and “ex-nuns” 
stumping around the country, 
but by an aggressive anti-Cath- 
olic press. Two such papers had, 
each of them, a weekly circula- 
tion of over one million. This 
generation is unfamiliar with 
titles such as Appeal to Reason, 
The Menace, The Peril, Yellow 
Jacket, Melting Pot, People’s 
Press, Guardian of Liberty, and 
Watson’s Magazine, but the bare 
mention of them is enough to 
make many an older priest shud- 
der. 

Father Noll was doing what 
he could. He took in every pos- 
sible anti-Catholic lecture. He 
hounded speakers from town to 
town. In fact, he had been giv- 
en a year’s leave of absence, so 
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that he could devote himself to 
lecture courses for non-Catho- 
lics, 

His very first publication, 
written during this time, Kind 
Words from Your Pastor, met 
with considerable success and 
has since run through 35 ej. 
tions, 

In parish work, at Hartford 
City, Ind., the young priest took 
to printing parish announce. 
ments periodically. Thus 
gan the Parish Monthly, his first 
entrance into publishing. He 
used to round it out with littl 
articles, exposes of anti-Catholic 
lecturers, essays on Catholic be 
liefs and practices. 

The Monthly began to get 
around. Neighboring pastors 
started asking if he wouldn't 
run off a few hundred copies for 
their congregations, too, with 
appropriate changes, of course. 

And so Father Noll found hin- 
self a publisher. He took to it 
like a child to a roller coaster. 
Publishing was his dish, and he 
liked nothing so much as laying 
out his Monthly and poring over 
the galleys. 
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INK ON HIS CROZIER 


The big trouble was that his 
little sheet just wasn’t adequate. 
Why not a_ full-blown weekly 
newspaper? Why not indeed? 
And so, some 36 years ago, was 
born Our Sunday Visitor, with 
it subtitle, “The Harmonizer,” 
and the little symbol, famous 
now, of the clasped hands be- 
neath the title. 

Its first edition, May 5, 1912, 
retailed at 1c a copy and had a 
paid circulation of 35,000. One 
year later, circulation was 200,- 
000. Volume III, No. 1 circulat- 
ed 400,000, a journalistic tour 
de force comparable, in its way, 
to the phenomenal success of 
Life in recent years. 


Our Sunday Visitor was uni- 
que in answering a definite need; 
until it started, pastors were 
helpless before the Menace. It 
was in its field what Faith of 
Our Fathers was among books. 
And it grew until today circula- 
tion has reached 725,000. 


Father Noll had to be a busi- 
nessman. Think, for instance, 
only of the dizzying activity in- 
volved in acknowledging, record- 
ing, and billing for an accretion 
of 165,000 subscriptions in one 
year, together with the chore of 
writing the paper, reading the 
proof, and putting it together 
each week. Couldn’t he get help? 
Certainly; but he was now sta- 
tioned in Huntington, Ind, which 
is only another small town, and 
it takes quite a staff of clerks, 
packers, printers and bookkeep- 
ers to get out a paper with so 
large a circulation. 


The local newspaper was in 
financial trouble. Father Noll 
bought it, to the mutual advan- 
tage of seller and buyer. That 
gave him his own printing plant, 
but it was adequate for only a 
short time. It wasn’t long before 
his paper outgrew even this, and 
then he had to build for himself, 


The present plant, a three- 
story brick building, covering 
half a city block, includes a few 
rooms set apart for his own use. 
Even today he steps in occasion- 
ally and seats himself wistfully 
at the big desk. It had been his 
dream to retire from active par- 
ish work and live at the plant, 
devoting himself 24 hours a day 
to the apostolate of the printed 
word. 

But on May 18, 1925, the apos- 
tolic delegate notified him of his 
appointment to the see of Fort 
Wayne, vacated by the death of 
Bishop Herman J. Alderding. 
Those who thought this would 
be the end of his connection with 
Our Sunday Visitor were mis- 
taken. He moved bag and bag- 
gage to his see city, it is true, 
but he had a telephone, and 
Huntington was only 25 miles 
away. Every week for five 
years the Bishop laid aside mitre 
and crozier, journeyed to the 
plant, and spent a day scurrying 
from desk to composing room, 
then down to sneak a look at 
the huge rotary press, then over 
to the circulation department. 
In fact, he was likely to pop up 
any place in the plant, cigar in 
one hand, manuscript or proofs 
in the other. He was still put- 
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ting the paper together, and 
writing most of it at the same 
time. 

With the paper safely “put to 
bed,” he would scrub his hands, 
slip the amethyst back on his 
finger, and resume his episcopal 
purpose. 


Future biographers are going 
to find themselves in a dilemma. 
They will have to chronicle Bish- 
op Noll’s many achievements, but 
in doing it they will surely tax 
credulity, for he proved to be 
much more than just a competent 
executive. He strode immedi- 
ately to the front in national 
affairs. 

In the October following his 
consecration, he was elected by 
his fellow hierarchs to the ad- 
ministrative board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, where he served the max- 
imum term allowed to one mem- 
ber. But as soon as he was 
eligible again, he was re-elect- 
ed and kept active until his term 
expired a second time. Again 
after a year’s interval he was 
elected to the Board and now 
serves the NCWC as secretary. 


He had special charge of 
NCWC’s lay organizations. 
Under his direction, for instance, 
the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men launched the Catholic 
Hour and the Hour of Faith. 
He saw them take over and build 
up the Narberth movement. He 
worked hard at organizing the 
Legion of Decency, and then, 
when he saw that pushed to suc- 
cess, he turned to the problem 
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of cleaning up the magazine 
racks with his National Organ- 
ization for Decent Literature, 
Currently, he is chairman of the 
Bishop’s Committee for the Com- 
pletion of the National Shrine 
in Washington. 


At home, to mention only a 
few achievements, he reorganiz- 
ed the financial setup of his dio- 
cese and helped it weather the 
depression. He built the Cen- 
tral Catholic High school in Fort 
Wayne. Close to his heart are 
the Missionary Sisters of Our 
Lady of Victory, of which he 
was co-founder 25 years ago. 
The Sisters are engaged in s0- 
cial work throughout the South- 
west. 

Throughout it all the Bishop 
kept up a steady stream of writ- 
ing. No issue of the Visitor has 
ever gone to press without some 
feature from his pen. 

A few summers ago, he con- 
ceived the need of a series of 
texts for released-time classes in 
religion. Day after day he 
strode the floor, dictating to 
two secretaries. In three months 
the work was finished: four 
volumes! 

His memory is phenomenal. 
An interview with him is one 
long procession of statistics, 
quotations and facts, outlining 
and interpreting some current 
problem. I recently heard Bish- 
op Noll recite from memory the 
complete German election re- 


turns for year 1936—including 


the totals piled up by all five or 
six major parties. “It was in 
June and I happened to be in 
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Munich that day,” he said in 


explanation. 
Confirmation tours bring no 
interruption. Articles, editor- 


ials, and fillers pour into Hun- 
tington from every town and 
hamlet in the diocese. Such a 
manuscript, written on tour and 
penned in meticulously legible 
longhand, might run somewhat 
as follows. 

“To establish the ravages 
wrought by birth prevention in 
the past decade, we need only 
quote Dr. Alfred Herbst of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Faculty. 
Writing in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of (Francis: I think 
it's August, 1941, but you had 
better check), Dr. Herbst wrote: 
(Francis: You’ll find this quote 
in Fr. Schmiedeler’s article, car- 
ried in the Acolyte toward the 
end of 1941)”—F rancis Fink be- 
ing the managing editor—and 
the article continues. The 
bishop carries his reference libr- 
ary between his ears, and he 
rarely misses! 

Our Sunday Visitor, Ince., is 
a nonprofit organization. Pro- 
ceeds above operating expenses 
go to religious and educational 
causes. The weekly is made up 
first in the national edition, then 
in ten diocesan editions: i.e., the 
national edition inserted in 
eight, 12 or more pages of dio- 
cesan news, for Fort Wayne, 
Covington, Ogdensburg, and so 
on. 

Is it read? A 150-word appeal 
In a recent issue brought a re- 
sponse of 8,400 letters. During 


the war, a soldier who wrote in 


appealing for religious articles 
was embarrassed by the deluge 
of replies. Eight government 
mail sacks arrived the first day 
following publication. 


Recently Dorothy Day, of the 
Catholic Worker, told of having 
seen the paper in the most re- 
mote and unexpected places. 
She knew of families in isolated 
districts, deprived of priestly 
ministrations, in whom the faith 
had been kept alive for a gener- 
ation solely by Our Sunday Vis- 
itor. It was their only contact 
with the faith. 


For the clergy, Bishop Noll 
publishes The Priest. Organiz- 
ed in 1924 as The Acolyte, it un- 
derwent a thorough-going revi- 
sion in format and _ editoral 
policy in 1945, following which 
it climbed immediately into first 
place, in point of circulation, 
among all national publications 
for the clergy. 


As if this were not enough, 
Our Sunday Visitor press each 
year rolls off a huge volume of 
books and pamphlets. Bishop 
Noll’s Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson has gone through more 
than 50 editions since 1913, and 
more than 700,000 copies have 
been sold, and Father John 
O’Brien’s Faith of Millions has 
achieved a total circulation of 
800,000 copies. The pamphlet 
list, not including the Catholic 
Hour talks, numbers over 250 
titles, more than 50 written by 
the Bishop. 


Bishop Noll at 77 is still a 
big man, with that shock of red 
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hair. Between confirming, or- 
daining, and appointng pastors, 
he finds time to write copy. Yet, 
strangely, his door is always 
open. 

All his faculties are at the 
disposal of his reader. Let some- 
one in Gallup or Las Vegas 
raise a problem in statistics or 
propound an especially thorny 
difficulty, the letter will, likely 
as not, end up for reply on the 
Bishop’s desk in Fort Wayne, 
with a carbon copy of the an- 
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swer being kept for publication 
in the Visitor under “Father 
Quiz.” 

Hand him proofs for the 
forthcoming issue and, whatever 
it may be, he’ll read it, pen in 
hand, returning it with mystify- 
ing marginal scrawls and cur- 


licues that mean nothing to the » 


uninitiated but represent, to the 
printer, a perfect job of proof- 
reading. The man simply can’t 
keep his crozier out of his ink- 
pot! 


Cooperation 


Cooperation made possible the building of a much-needed 
church for St. Leo’s Catholic parish in the town of Howland, 
Maine. Companies with timberland holdings donated stumpage 
rights for the cutting of logs for 80,000 board-feet of lumber, 
Men of the parish felled the trees and others hauled them to a 
lumber mill, where still other parishioners were waiting to saw 
them. Then members of the congregation laid the foundation 
and set the frame. The climax was a one-day building bee 
during which men and young men from nearby towns joined 
forces to give the project its final big push toward completion. 
—T. J. McInerney. 


Work And Leisure 


I find that all eminent men work hard. It matters not what 
position a man may occupy, as a general thing his labour will 
constitute the measure of his success. Eminence in any profes- 
sion or calling is obtained only by toil. There is hard, earnest, 
persistent work somewhere before this end is reached. It is not 
luck, but toil; not chance, but well-directed labour, that makes 
life a success.—Livingstone. 


Active work saves man from himself; indolence makes him 

a prey to useless regrets, dangerous reveries, enviousness, and 
hate. Also, the first rule of the art of governing is, at all costs, 
to keep a nation at work.—Andre Maurois. 
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You can quit if 
you really want to 


or the sacristy of the Car- 
melite Church of St. Ce- 
cilia in Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, is a room filled with relics 
of Matt Talbot, the Dublin 
drunkard who became a living 
saint and who, God willing and 
nillions praying, will in the not 
too far off future be beatified by 
Rome. 


Matt’s prayerbook is there; 
sme of his spiritual reading 
volumes and penciled notes; 
longhand reports he made when 
stock-keeper in a Dublin lumber 
yard; parts of the chains tied 
around his body when he had a 
fatal heart attack on his way to 
Sunday Mass; and—most sig- 
nificant and impressive to me— 
the huge, heavy iron bed in 
which he took his three to four 
hours of sleep each night. 


It is an unusual bed. The 
frame and slats over which the 
mattress was to be placed are 
made of solid, unyielding iron 
bars; only Matt, after his return 
to sobriety following 16 years of 
habitual drunkenness, never 
used a mattress but instead two 
planks of wood, with a log for a 
pillow. 


In trying to estimate what 
enabled Matt to conquer a seem- 
ingly hopeless vice of 16 years 
standing, we must not forget, I 
believe, what that bed, in all its 


“Ton't Kid Yourself About Drink 


Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 


crudeness and coldness, stands 
for. It is a kind of key that 
unlocks the secret safe of his 
strength, revealing, as possibly 
none of the other relics do, the 
reason why he was able to van- 
quish a vice which today, in the 
United States alone, holds three 
million desperate alcoholics in 
its chains. 


Let me explain what I mean. 


Matt Talbot, born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1856, went to work 
at the age of 12 as a messenger 
boy for a wine company. Young 
though he was, he began drink- 
ing. Within a short time he was 
an addict, literally squandering 
every penny he earned on liquor, 
coming home drunk from work, 
so his mother and sister tell us, 
every night for the next 16 
years. Even though his father 
got him another job as a brick- 
layer, Matt continued his after- 
work souse in a pub. 


His taking of the pledge—and 
more miraculous, his keeping it 
—was as sudden as it was unex- 
pected. When he was 28 he went 
on a solid week’s spree, drinking 
day and night. Saturday, pay 
day, found him broke, his last 
penny spent on whisky, but still 
thirsty. Thinking his fellow 
laborers in the brickyard would 
lend him a few shillings, he 
ambled on rubbery legs over to 
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his place of employment at the 
noon quitting hour. The men 
ignored him. He was a welcom- 
ed companion, all right, when 
he had enough money: to treat 
them to a drink but not wanted 
around now that he was finan- 
cially flat with a yen for just a 
wee drop. 

The snub cut sharply into 
Matt’s usually generous heart. 
“So that’s the kind of friends I 
have—fair weather only.” All 
afternoon the rankled. 
That evening he went to confes- 
sion—his first in three years— 
and took the pledge for three 
months. After the time expir- 
ed, he renewed the pledge for 
another three months, then vow- 
ed for life never to touch a drop 
of alcohol again. For 41 years, 
until his death, he preserved 
that promise inviolate. 

How did he do it? 

Biographers point out that 
Matt, from the time of his first 
pledge, became a daily commu- 
nicant, every morning attending 
the five o’clock Mass and receiv- 
ing Holy Communion. It was 
necessary that he come to early 
Mass in order to be at work at 
six. Every evening, as soon as 
the quitting whistle blew, he 
hurried over to the chureh for a 
visit, remaining untir it was 
time to go home for supper. 
The nights he devoted to spir- 
itual reading and prayer. 


God’s grace, the biographers 


emphasize — _ grace brought 
bounteously into his soul by 
Mass, the Sacraments and 


prayer—enabled this confirmed 


alcoholic to sunder his past ties 
and successfully stifle his pas. 
sionate craving for drink. And 
that estimate is indisputably 
true, for without Divine aid, as 
all members of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous candidly confess, Talbot 
the sot could never have become 
Talbot the saint. 

But the point I want to press 
is that more than grace was 
necess:.:y. Matt had to contrib- 
ute, in some measure humanly 
commensurate with Divine as- 
sistance, his own efforts. By dis- 
ciplining and denying self, by 
vigorous struggling and striving 
against the occasions of sin, by 
self-imposed hardships and a 


hardihood of heart that allowed 
no deviation or dalliance, by 
mapping out a daily plan and 
sticking to it as precisely and 
persistently as a West Point 
cadet follows his daily schedule 
or a Trappist monk observes his, 
the erstwhile inebriate,  sup- 
ported with God’s grace, became 
the model of temperance. 

That is why the iron bed in 
the second-story museum in 
Englewood, New Jersey, stand- 
ing in all its naked simplicity 
and gaunt barrenness, looms s0 
luminously large, in my estima- 
tion, in any appraisal of the 
Dublin drunkard. It is a sym- 
bol of the sacrifices he made to 
insure the preservation of his 
pledge, for unless he was will- 
ing to do his part, however hard 
and heroic it had to be, God’s 
grace would have been like the 
Gospel seed that fell on stony 
soil. 
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DON’T KID YOURSELF ABOUT DRINK 


To sum up: Matt cooperated; 
he banished his boon compan- 
ions; he passed by the pub 
where he was wont to swill to 
excess; he reduced his meals in 
quality and quantity, knowing 
that intemperance in one form 
easily leads to intemperance in 
another; he made supple and 
strong the muscles of his will by 
kneeling straight as a soldier 
during prayer, by paring down 
his hours of sleep; by referring 
to his body, as St. Francis of 
Assisi used to do, as Brother 
Ass, now and then in need of the 
bridle and the whip. 


Sometimes, I believe, a mis- 
take is made, when dealing with 
alcoholics, in overemphasizing 
God’s effective grace and not 
sufficiently stressing the need 
and importance of personal 
effort. Prayer, Mass and the 
Sacraments have their value, 
and it is tremendous; without 
God we can do nothing. On the 
other hand, without us, without 
our cooperation, God can do 
nothing too, in the sense that 
even He will not invade and 
=" the privacy of the human 
will. 

That is why only with proper 
understanding of the term 
should we keep insisting, as so 
many modern writers do, that 
“alcoholics are sick people.” 
Repeating that phrase too often 
or too impartially may cause the 
alcoholic to condone himself too 
readily, to imagine that his cure 
must come completely outside 
himself, Likewise, it may in- 
duce his family and friends to 


be unwisely lenient, imprudently 
indulgent, overly sentimental 
about the whole problem of ex- 
cessive drinking. 


Don’t misunderstand me. In 
some cases, alcoholism is a di- 
sease. Father Albert Dolan, 
O.Carm., in his study of Matt 
Talbot, says: “If the slogan 
means that some alcoholics have 
so thoroughly and over so long 
a period soaked themselves in 
alcohol, that they have ‘wet 
brain’ or delirium tremens or 
its first manifestations, then it 
is true that they are sick people 
and need medical care before 
any reform can be expected of 
them ... If the slogan means, 
secondly, that some alcoholics 
suffer from a psychiatric distur- 
bance, or a maladjustment, 
which needs to be uncovered 
and faced, they too are sick 
people ... If it means thirdly, 
that some are ‘emotionally sick’ 
(discouraged, despairing, grief- 
stricken) and need to know the 
part their emotions play in 
drink, the slogan is also, with 
reservations, true... If, fourth- 


ly, the slogan means that all al-— 


coholics are allergic to alcohol, 
the slogan is true...” 

But it is not true to aver in- 
discriminately that all alcoholics 
are sick people. Many are sick 
only in the sense that the man 
who repeatedly sins by anger, 
gluttony, impurity, dishonesty, 
or any other moral aberration, 
is sick. The sickness is nothing 
more than moral weakness, 


sometimes inherited but most 
often acquired. All of us are ex- 
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posed to such a “sickness.” As 
a result of original sin and our 
own perversity, we are all 
prone to what St. John calls the 
concupiscence of the eye, the 
concupiscence of the flesh and 
the pride of life. But that 
weakness, that proclivity to what 
is evil, does not, in ordinary 
circumstances, excuse us from 
guilt. We are to blame if, like 
Eve in the garden, we pluck the 
forbidden fruit when we could 
pass it by. After all, we are not 
marionettes dancing the way 
God pulls the strings; we 
choose and take our own steps. 

In this connection I like to 
recall the story told of a little 
boy in the first grade in school. 
The Sister endeavored to im- 
press upon her tiny charges the 
fact that God made everything. 
As example she used the potted 
geranium standing on the win- 
dow-sill. “See,” she said, “God 
makes this flower grow. He 
made the seed, the ground in 
which it is placed, the water that 
gives it food, the sun that gives 
it strength and color.” The next 
day she picked up the same 
geranium, pointed to Jackie in 
the first row and asked, “Now, 
Jackie, what makes this flower 
grow?” Jackie jumped up. “Sis- 
ter,” he answered in a thin, 
piping voice, “God makes it 
grow but”—he added in a slow, 
hesitant way—‘‘papa says fer- 
tilizer helps some too.” 

God gives everyone, as St. 
Paul assures us, the necessary 
grace, especially through the 
main channels of grace—prayer, 


Mass and the Sacraments; but 
we must supply the fertilizer to 
make it productive, the personal 
energy and effort without which 
grace alone is unavailing, 

Remembering that, the aleo- 
holic will understand how neces. 
sary it is that he learn to heb 
himself. Let him recall that 
plain iron bed of Matt Talbot, 
symbol of his personal sacrifices, 
and he will realize that, as now 
he imitates the unfortunate 
Dublin lad in his drunkenness, 
he can only imitate later the 
strong, virtuous man who never 
touched a drop for 41 years, by 
combining with God’s grace his 
own personal discipline and 
persevering effort. 

The Phoenician people, so the 
story goes, dissatisfied with 
their homeland, set sail in 
search of a new and better cour- 
try. In the Mediterranean they 
discovered an unhabited island 
to their liking. There they 
settled. But it meant hard, 
back - bending, back - breaking, 
sometimes disheartening work 
hewing a new habitation out of 
the wilderness. Starting from 
scratch, they had to clear and 
till the soil, build homes, dig 
sewers, make roads. The leaders 
of the expedition realized the 
danger that some would long for 
the land they had left, would, in 
fact, seek to return. One night, 
they stole down to the water’s 
edge and set fire to all the ships. 
They burned the last bond con- 
necting them with the past they 
had abandoned. There could be 
no return now. 
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Alocholics, in order to tri- 
umph over intemperance, must 
likewise burn behind them all 
the ships that might coax them 
into returning to the evil they 
wish to forsake. Irrevocably 
must they part with the occa- 
sions—the persons, places, sit- 
uations—which in the past led 
them to over-indulgence in 
drink. Only they can do that. 
God’s grace will afford the 
strength and the stamina, the 
courage and the consolation; the 


effort and the toil must be 
theirs. It is hard but it is 
worth it. 


Latest official statistics indi- 
cate that in the United States 
today there are “600,000 chronic 
alcoholics and 2,000,000 heavy 
drinkers and potential alcohol- 
ies.” Lest the number’ be 
swollen, we might recall a few 
pertinent facts about drinking. 
Taking a drink, in itself, is not 
wrong. Sometimes it is like 
throwing a log on a hearthfire 
on a cold, dark night. Both add 
warmth, light, cheer, gaiety to 
human living. But if you keep 
piling log upon log, you will 
burn the house down. The same 
is true of drinking too much. It 
burns away the best in man and 
7 only a charred, gutted 
ulk, 


Since for everyone there is 
always the danger, in some 
cases proximate, in others re- 
mote, that social and convivial 
drinking, innocent and harm- 
less in the beginning, may de- 
velop into chronic or heavy 


drinking, a few practical 
‘don’ts’ should be kept in mind: 


Don’t drink alone. There is 
usually safety and sobriety in 
numbers. No one likes to make a 
fool of himself in public. 


Don’t drink during the day, 
unless you are on vacation, and 
don’t drink while at work. If 
you feel you need a _ pickup, 
reach for a candy bar, a cup of 
coffee, or hike around the 
block. 


Don’t drink because you are 
depressed, discouraged, down in 
the doldrums or dumps. The 
momentary glow and exhilara- 
tion you experience, the tempo- 
rary amnesia induced artificially 
will lure you to take another 
drink and yet another in order 
to increase and prolong the 
pleasant dream world fashioned 
through the mesmerism of alco- 
hol. 


Don’t drink because you feel 
you need it. That’s usually when 
you need it least. If exhausted, 
disturbed, run down, your heart 
and nervous system are over- 
worked already. : 

If you can’t drink temperate- 
ly, hold even one highball like a 
gentleman or a lady, don’t drink 
at all. 

If you are young, especially a 
teen-ager, stick to milk-shakes 
and cokes. You have enough 
vitality, exuberance and simmer- 
ing emotions clamoring for ex- 
pression already and don’t re- 
quire the passing lift of an ar- 
tificial stimulant. 
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And for those for whom the 
cup that cheers has been over- 
flowing and who want to attain 
sobriety and mastery of self, 
there is a prayer for the canoni- 
zation of Matt Talbot that has 
helped many a heavy drinker. 
We might all say it once in a 
while for temperance among 
ourselves, our family and 
friends: 


O Jesus, true friend of the 
humble worker, Thou hast 
given us in Thy _§ servant 
Matthew a wonderful example 
of victory over vice, a model 
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of penance and love for Thy 
Holy Eucharist; grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we Thy 
servants may overcome all our 
wicked passions and sanctify 
our lives with penance and 
love like his. 


And if it be in accordance 
with Thy adorable designs 
that Thy pious servant should 
be glorified by the Church, 
deign to manifest by Thy 
heavenly favors the power he 
enjoys in Thy sight, Who 
livest and reignest for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


We Irish have the Celtic temperament—the tendency to ex- 
tremes in our politics, our literature, our newspapers, our tem- 
perance societies. That word “temperance” has no place here. 
The opponents of the drink evil protest that there can be no such 
thing. It is drunkenness or total abstinence. Moderation is im- 
possible, 


So, too, with our speech. The responsibility of words has 
never dawned on us. We fling them right and left unsparingly. 
We care not whom we wound in the pleasure of uttering sar- 
castic or satirical language. 


We are good haters. To differ from us on any most in- 
significant point is to exasperate us. And we cannot differ on 
one point without differing on every point in the whole orbit 
of human experience and social intercourse.—Canon P. S. Shee- 
han, How Character is Formed. 


Leisure is the condition of culture, for culture is merely 
the expression of free human activity. But the mere fact that 
a man has leisure does not mean that he will use it properly, 
and it is not unreasonable to argue that it is better for a 
person who does not know how to live at leisure, in freedom, 
that he should be under necessity and compelled to work.— 
F. R. Leavis. 


Life does not consist in holding a good hand—but in play- 
ing a bad one well!—Bernard Vaughan, S.F., Loaves & Fishes. 
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Marriage Is A Fact 


And it’s time our 
legislators learned it 


TH unfortunate thing about 
the marriage problem is 
that almost none of our legisla- 
tors seem to regard a marriage 
as a natural fact. 


A man and his wife are not 
thought of as relatives but as 
business partners. There is 
much talk about the marriage 
contract, as though it were 
some sort of legal fiction, like 
taking an option to buy a home. 


If a marriage were no more 
than that, there would be little 
point in talking about the evil 
consequences of broken marri- 
ages. Of course there are evils 
connected with giving up any 
option. 

No one wants to forfeit the 
money he has posted to hold a 
piece of property. No one en- 
joys breaking up a marriage for 
which he once held high hopes. 

Nevertheless, options are giv- 
en up constantly. The money is 
forfeited. In the opinion of the 
option holder, this is the lesser 
of two evils. No moral stigma 
Is attached. 


If a marriage had no other 
basis than that, no one could 
be blamed for giving up his mar- 
lage as a bad job. And no one 
could reasonably object if the 
Person who gave up such an op- 
tion decided to take a different 
one. Sound judgment encour- 


G. R. Fogerty 


ages that practice in the busi- 
ness world. 

Actually, however, marriage 
is not a mere legal fiction. It 
usually has legal recognition, to 
be sure. But it does not de- 
pend on such recognition in the 
least. 


The marriage relation is a 
fact of nature just as the rela- 
tion between a father and son 
is a fact of nature. 


A man is usually recognized 
legally as the son of his father. 
But no one believes that legal 
action is what makes them fa- 
ther and son. Their relation- 
ship is a fundamental fact 
which the law merely acknow- 
ledges for the sake of the re- 
cord. 


Sometimes an unfortunate 
situation arises. A father dis- 
owns his son. He goes to court, 
and the judge decides that, how- 
ever regrettable the action may 
be, it is the lesser of two evils. . 
He dissolves the legal respon- 
sibilities between the two. 


No one, however, seriously be- 
lieves that the man is actually 
no longer related to the father. 

In opposite and happier cir- 
cumstances, a man and his wife 
legally adopt a child. They go 
before a judge and assume all 
legal responsibilities of parents. 
Such a case usually results in a 
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happy household. But no one 
contends that the child, by legal 
action, has been made a blood 
relative of his foster parents. 


The law cannot make relation- 
ships. It can only recognize 
them. 

Social custom, though, can do 
weird things with relationships. 
Anthropologists report one Afri- 
can tribe in which the father’s 
relatives are not considered to 
be relatives of his son. The 
boy’s uncles are his mother’s 
brothers’ only. His father’s 
brothers are not regarded as 
uncles, but simply as men of the 
tribe. 

To us this seems an amusing 
lack of logic. A boy’s uncle is 
his uncle, regardless of what 
anyone says. 

But if the African tribesmen 
were to send an anthropologist 
to learn about us, doubtless he 
would be able to amuse them 
with a tale about our queer no- 
tion of marriage. 

The story would go something 
like this: 

“I became quite friendly,” he 
would begin, “with a young man 
who lived with his mother and 
two sisters in a large hut near 
the university. Other students 
who were not relatives also liv- 
ed in this hut, which had many 
rooms. The students paid the 
mother for the privilege of eat- 
ing and sleeping there, and thus 
she was able to provide for her 
children. 

“I assumed naturally that the 
father was dead. One evening, 
however, I noticed that the 
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young man was not at the table, 
Upon inquiry, I learned that he 
had gone to visit his father, who 
kept a separate hut in another 
part of town. 

“This excited my curiosity, 
and when occasion offered, | 
broached the subject to the 
young man. I found him not 
at all reticent or offended by my 
interest. He seemed to accept 
the situation as perfectly na 
tural. 

“To my first question, he re 
plied simply that his parents 
were divorced. Then, seeing my 
lack of comprehension, he ex- 
plained that being divorced 
meant that they were no longer 
married. 

“I suggested that what he 
meant was they were no longer 
legally regarded as married. 

“The distinction seemed to 
puzzle him. 

“Finally I gathered that, al- 
though the man and woman 
really were his parents and not 
merely guardians, the young 
man actually believed that they 
were now no longer related to 
each other in any way.” 

Here, anticipating the punch 
line, the lecturer would smile 
faintly. 

“When I asked him how this 
had come about, he explained 
that his mother and father had 
gone before a sort of headman 
whom they call a judge, and he 
had abolished the fact of their 
relationship!” 

Strangely, our legal code is 
far more strict in its moral 
judgment of a foster father 
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MARRIAGE IS A FACT . 


(whose relationship to his son thers of as many more children 
is only legal) than it is in judg- as they please. 


ing a natural father, whose re- Until our legislators take a 
lationship is both legal and na- more realistic view of marriage 
tural. as a natural fact, which in the 


To a man who had disowned course of nature leads to other 
one adopted child, no judge natural facts, there is little any- 
would grant permission to adopt one can do to control the evils 
another. of broken homes. 

On the other hand, the coun- The least that should be done 
try is full of men who, having would be to make it as difficult 
failed to provide a home for one to become a legal natural parent 
set of children, find no legal bar- after one failure as it is to be- 
rier to becoming the legal fa- come a legal foster parent. 


A Baitle For The Family 


When I say that the battle is joined between the Church 
and her enemies I might just as well say that the battle we are 
waging is a battle for the family. The Church of God has 
always stood, and will always stand, for the sanctity of family 
life. If you look out across Europe you will see that every at- 
tack is being made in the name of Parties and States upon the 
dignity of man. But the dignity of man is safe only when it is 
enshrined in the family and is lost when family life is destroyed. 


| 
You have heard, and will continue to hear, a great deal | 
about the housing crisis. The success of the present Govern- | 
ment will be judged in great measure by its power to provide 
houses for the people. But there is one thing more important 
than a house and that is the home. To English people “home” 
has a very intimate meaning. It means something sacred. The 
one thing which no Englishman will tolerate is interference 
with his home life. 


It is worth while for us to think together about the true 
meaning of that beautiful word “home.” The home is the shrine 
of the family. A real home is one where mother, father, and 
children are united in a small independent society, No matter 
what be the economic wealth of the State, its strength and 
power can be measured only in terms of its family life. If 
family life becomes debased, the social and national fabric of 
the State is bound to crash.—Cardinal Griffin. 

Life is an eternal struggle to keep one’s earning capacity & 

up to one’s yearning capacity.—Brooklyn Tablet. 
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William A, Clough 


HEN Faith burst into the 
house on the last day of 
school she sprawled into a chair 
in an attitude of animated ex- 
haustion and gasped: 
“At last, ah, summum bonum, 
I relax. No more Latin, no more 
lab, no more French to blab, 
blab, blab. Listen to me. I’m 
lyrical.” 
“Or hysterical,” Mother said. 
“Listen, you start relaxing in 
something besides that good 


dress. Get into your green 
shorts. You'll find a _ fresh 
blouse—” 


“O.K. O.K. Ill be down in a 
flash in a blouse, a bresh flouse, 
a flesh brouse.” She went pound- 
ing up the stairs. “Get me some- 
thing to eat, will you, huh, 
Mom?” 

At the kitchen table two min- 
utes later she stuffed a whole 
butterscotch square into her 
mouth and mumbled: “Ooo ug 
ink Yanie an I udd ake or icig- 
gles up oo ’ermont?” 

“Don’t practice your pig La- 
tin on me,” Mother said. “I 
have hard enough work to un- 
derstand the language you girls 
talk nowadays, as it is.” 

Faith swallowed with exag- 
gerated difficulty. “That wasn’t 
pig Latin, that was butterscotch 
American. I said, do you think 
Janie and I could take our bicy- 
cles up to Vermont?” 

“Heavens, no!” “If we take 


Helieving Is Seeing 


A short story 


all the things we’ll need for a 
month the car’ll be so packed 
you and Janice will be lucky to 
get in yourselves.” 

“Vermont,” Faith said dream- 
ily. “The lake. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful my best girl friend can go 
with me. We'll have fun. Eat, - 
sleep, swim, swim, sleep, eat.” 

“And wash the dishes and 
make the beds and take care of 
your room,” Mother added with 
a trace of sarcasm. 

“Oh you are so, so practical, 
Mothah deah,” Faith threw her 
arms around her mother and 
kissed her on the nose. “Leave 
us not think of dishwater and 
crumpled _ linens. Leave us 
drink of the beauties of nature. 
‘The stag at eve had drunk his 
fil—’ So have I. Do you know 
I’ve had three glasses of milk?” 

It was just at sunset four days 
later that the girls piled out of 
their cramped quarters on the 
back seat of the parked car and 
looked with eager curiosity at 
the cottage Faith’s family had 
taken for a month. It was big- 
ger than they had expected and 
it seemed to be actually leaning 
against a cluster of silver birches 
at the water’s edge. 


The weariness of a 300-mile 
drive was forgotten as they dash- 
ed through the rooms, taking in 
detail of each with darting eyes. 
“It’s super,” Faith called, as 
they piled down the stairs. “We 
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want the front bedroom. It’s 
super, super—supper! How 
about food, Mom?” 

They were off to the shore and 
back again almost before the 
door had stopped vibrating. 

“You ought to see the boat 
under the cottage. It’s a dream. 
Mahogany! MaHOGany! Let’s 
eat quick. We want to try it 
out.” 


The girls ate swiftly, raven- 
ously and were gone, each with 
a cookie in her hand. 

Mother sighed deeply. “It’s 
wonderful to be young and care- 
free,” she said. “But I do wish 
they’d be a little more serious 
and assume some responsibility. 
Never a thought for the dishes 
: unpacking. Just eat and have 
un.” 

“That’s youth,” Dad said, 
soothingly. “They worked hard 
in school and now they’re letting 
down. But they’d come through 
in an emergency every time, both 
of them. I’ll help you clean up 
and we'll unpack in the morn- 
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For a few days Faith and 
Janice were content to eat and 
sleep and swim and row and fish 
and delve into the stacks of 
magazines they found in a closet. 
After a swim it was heaven to 
lie on their stomachs on a blan- 
ket under the pines and read 
and giggle and drink the ice-cold 
punch Mother prepared in the 
largest pitcher she could find. 

But as time went on they grew 
restless. “We’ve got to think up 
Something for a_ little excite- 


ment,” Faith said, as they idled 
in the water one day. 

“You could drown and I could 
save you,” Janice suggested. 

“And what would that get 
me?” Faith asked. “A _ lovely 
funeral, I suppose.” 

“Speaking about drowning— 
I’ll bet I can stay under longer 
than you can,” Janice said. 

“Bet you can’t.” 

Both girls took deep breaths 
and submerged. They came up 
blowing like sperm whales. 

Before either could speak they 
heard an amazed voice exclaim: 
“Mermaids!” 

Two boys were standing on the 
big rock a few yards awzy. They 
had come from the cottage just 
above as the girls went under 
and had not seen them until they 
suddenly came up out of the 
water. 

“Mermaids!” Janice echoed, 
and then all four burst out 
laughing. Introductions were 
easy after that. The boys, Mac 
and Ted, had arrived that morn- 
ing with Mac’s family. Ted 
was a guest. They came from 


Syracuse and would be staying 


for at least a month. 

For the next few days the four 
managed to see a good deal of 
each other. They swam and 
rowed and picked blueberries 
and sat on the rocks and talked. 

“You’d think they’d known 
each other all their lives,” Moth- 
er said one day as their voices, 
now subdued and now raised in 
laughter, floated in the open 
cottage windows. “They’re so 


different from young people of 
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our generation. Sometimes I’m 
worried. We were more digni- 
fied and thoughtful of others.” 


“Like the time you threw 
Celia Parker’s books out into the 
snow and poured ink on her 
chair,” Dad said with a twinkle. 

“Well,” Mother smiled half re- 
luctantly. “I still can’t help 
wishing the girls wouldn’t be so 
flip and flighty. If they’d 
only—” 

Her sentence was cut short by 
the door flying open and Faith 
and Janice bursting in. 

“Mom, where’s that magazine 
with the article about the eye 
bank?” Faith called. “Look 
through that pile, Jan, and I'll 
take this one. Wait. Here it 
is, I’ve got it.” 

The two girls, heads together, 
quickly ran their eyes over the 
article. 

“It says it has to be done with- 
in 24 hours. Here’s the address,” 
Janice said. She caught Faith’s 
arm. “I’ll give one if you will.” 
Her face was dramatically seri- 
ous. 

“Of course I will,” Faith re- 
sponded quickly. “Mom, Dad, 
glass eyes look just like real 
ones, don’t they? There’s a girl 
in the yellow house up the road 
who’s blind. Mac was telling us. 
She fell on the rocks three years 
ago and struck her head and 
went blind. She’s just our age. 
And Mac says she’s a swell kid. 
That’s terrible. We could each 
give an eye. You can see just 
as well with one eye. Sure you 
can.” She reached up and put 
a hand over one eye. 


“I think,” Dad spoke slowly, 
“before you act too hastily you'd 
better find out a little more 
about it. What do the doctors 
say about this girl? Maybe it’s 
a hopeless case.” 

“There’s no such thing as a 
hopeless case,” Faith broke in, 
“You heard the priest say so 
Sunday. He said all things are 
possible with God. We can help 
here. I know we can.” 


“Here come Ted and Maze,” 
Janice said, going to the door to 
admit the boys. ‘We're each go- 
ing to give an eye,” she told 
them. 

The boys were equally serious. 

“Wait, I’ve got an idea,” Mac 
said. “Come on over to town 
with us, will you?” 

“Sure,” the girls chorused. 
“What are you going to do?” 

Faith called over her shoulder: 
“Goodbye. Never mind about 
lunch, Mom. Skip it. This is 
more important than eating.” 

They were gone, walking 
rapidly up the road, all talking 
at once. 

It was mid-afternoon, hours 
later, when Mother and Dad, 
dozing in their chairs on _ the 
porch, heard them coming back. 
Their faces were flushed and 
and their eyes very bright but 
they dropped into chairs and the 
glider with heaves of weariness. 

“How did you make out?” 
Mother asked. 

“It’s all arranged,” Janice 
said. “We don’t have to give 
our eyes. You tell them, Mac.” 

“Well, first we went up and 
talked to the girl and her moth- 
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er,” Mac said. “We invited Judy 
to come down and go swimming 
with us tomorrow and they did 
a lot of talking. Mrs. Evans 
said Dr. Fletcher told them the 
optic nerves were hurt when 
Judy fell and that she would nev- 
er see again. They wanted to 
get a specialist but couldn’t af- 
ford it. The church people rais- 
ed money to get her a seeing- 
eye dog and she’s studied braille. 


“We went to see Dr. Fletcher 
and he said there wasn’t a thing 
that could be done for her. When 
we asked about the eye bank he 
said, ‘That’s out of the ques- 
tion.’ 

“That made us mad so we 
took the bus over to the hos- 
pital and told our story to Mr. 
Loftus, the superintendent. He’s 
at the cottage over here on the 
point for the Summer, you 
know, and goes fishing a lot 
with Dad. He said Dr.—Dr.—” 


“Youngfield,” Janice supplied 
the name, 

“Dr. Youngfield,” Mac went 
on, “a big brain specialist from 
Johns Hopkins had flown here 
this morning to perform an em- 
ergency operation and he’d talk 
to him about the case. But while 
we were talking, this Dr. Young- 
field came in and we all told him 
the story. He listened and nev- 
er said a word until Faith said 
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she and Jan wanted to give an 
eye apiece. 

“Then he got up and looked 
out the window for several min- 
utes and we all just sat there. 
When he turned around his eyes 
were shining. He said, “Mr. 
Loftus, I get so disgusted with 
people sometimes that I wish I’d 
stayed on my father’s farm and 
never studied medicine. Then 
something happens like this. Mr. 
Loftus, we’re not going to let 
these kids down. If you can 
get a patient at this hospital, 
one who hasn’t long to live, to 
agree to donate a pair of eyes 
at death, I’ll personally have 
the eyes and girls flown at once 
to Baltimore and the operation 
performed. I know the doctors 
and it won’t cost a cent.” 

“Mr. Loftus says he’s certain 
he can do it. And just as soon 
as we get the promise of the eyes 
we’re going to tell the girl and 
wire Dr. Youngfield. Boy, he’s 
swell, isn’t he kids?” 

He looked at his watch. “Come 
on, Ted, let’s eat.” 

“Suffering cats,” Faith cried, 
starting up suddenly. “We 
haven’t eaten since breakfast. 
Mom, get going!” 

Mother and Dad, who hadn’t 
had a chance to put in a word, 
exchanged glances. Both smiled 
through a midst that hadn’t 
come in off the lake. 


The Root Of All Evil 


For the desire of money is the root of all evils; which some 
coveting have erred from the faith, and have entangled them- 
selves in many sorrows.—St. Paul. 
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John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. 


JN previous issues we discussed 

the great difficulty which 
young people experience in 
meeting congenial helpmates for 
the journey through life. We 
allowed youth to tell their story 
of the difficulties and frustra- 
tions which they encounter in 
struggling for the achievement 
of the Church’s ideal, namely, a 
Catholic marriage. Since mar- 
riage is God’s plan for the great 
majority of young people, we 
must give our youth’ every 
reasonable assistance in enabl- 
ing them to meet congenial 
friends of the opposite sex. Our 
schools can help immensely in 
providing opportunities for 
Catholic acquaintance among 
our men and women. That there 
is room for improvement along 
these lines is evident from the 
letter we received from a Miss 
Bogan—a letter presenting an 
aspect that merits careful at- 
tention. 


Promoting Catholic Acquaintance 


From the Ave Maria* 


How our young 
people need help 


Miss Bogan is a young secre- 
tary of 22—nine years younger 
than Miss Scanlan. Just recent- 
ly graduated from college, she 
mirrors quite accurately the 
thoughts and sentiments of her 
classmates and of virtually all 
recent graduates of Catholic col- 
leges for women. She writes 
with refreshing candor, honesty 
and sincerity. It would be well 
for all the Religious in charge 
of colleges for men as well as 
of those for women to read and 
meditate frequently upon her 
letter and the questions she 
raises. It is a never ceasing 
problem in readjustment to have 
the curriculum of a college re- 
flect the changing conditions of 
the world outside. Miss Bogan’s 
letter shows where some read- 
justments can be made for the 
good of the college, the happi- 
ness and welfare of the gradu- 
ates and the stability of the 
home. 


“Why Doesn't The Church Give Us A Break?” 


Dear Father O’Brien: 

| HAVE read several of your 
pamphlets on Catholic mar- 

riage and find what you say to 

be all well and good. You warn 

against the danger of mixed 


* The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


marriages and of the dangers to 
our Faith that often spring 
from marriages to people of 
other faiths. 


Having been educated from 
the grades through college by 
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the good Sisters, I think I am 
qualified to voice the opinion of 
thousands of young men and 
women when I say that the 
Church has an obligation to its 
young people, the leaders of to- 
morrow, in helping to promote 
Catholic marriages. I don’t 
mean that our priests should 
just preach it and write about 
it. I think they should take 
definite steps to see that young 
Catholic people mingle with 
their own kind. 


The main objective in Cath- 
olic schools seems to be to sepa- 
rate the boys from the girls, to 
build a barrier between them. 
Then when their school days are 
over, they are left to choose 
their own friends, who in too 


many cases are non-Catholic 
boys and girls. The Church 
offers little social activity 


wherein these young people can 
associate with their own kind. 
I imagine they would find mar- 
riage much easier and more 
pleasant if they were to choose 
a life partner of their own 
Faith, but they have-no oppor- 
tunity to make such a choice; 
so they marry non-Catholics, 
and, as is often the story, they 
can’t make a go of it. 


The one Catholic boy that I 
met in a social way while in 
school was introduced to me by 
a girl friend. She knew him by 
reason of the fact that he lived 
next door to her. After I finish- 
ed school and went to work as a 
stenographer, I dated several 


boys whom I met through my 
work. As it happened, they were 
all non-Catholics. I regret that 
I didn’t have the chance to meet 
lots of boys of my own faith, 
because my ideal is to marry a 
good Catholic man who can help 
me practice my religion and to 
raise a large family in the 
Faith. I want to practice what 
the Church preaches in regard 
to Catholic marriage, but a girl 
who has had no chance to meet 
the kind of boy she would select 


for a life partner is rather 
handicapped. 
Father, why doesn’t the 


Church give us a break? Why 
doesn’t she map out a program 
whereby young Catholic people 
will be brought into social con- 
tact? It is true that in some 
parishes there are clubs organ- 
ized for social activities to 
which young Catholic people are 
encouraged to belong. In _ too 
many cases, however, these at- 
tempts are only half-hearted and 
fizzle out before they are half 
started through lack of leader- 
ship and help by those whose 
responsibility it should be to 
make them a success. 


Thank you for reading my 
story, Father. I am not making 
a bid for your sympathy—but 
if you could help other people to 
realize that the situation stands 
in need of lots of improvement, 
I’d be very grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 
Virginia Bogan 
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How To Get A Break 


Dear Miss Bogan: 


OUR letter brings into clear 

relief the plight of many 
girls segregated during their 
high-school and college years in 
schools conducted by nuns. Such 
students, as you point out, are 
likely to have very little, if any, 
contact for nine months of the 
year with young men. Yet those 
are the years during which 
friendships with the opposite 
sex are made with the greatest 
ease and spontaneity. Segrega- 
tion thus tends to place girls... 
and boys too, though to a lesser 
extent ... under a real handi- 
cap, 


In agreeing with you in this 
matter, dear Miss Bogan, we 
wish to make it clear that there 
is no reflection upon the zeal, 
unselfishness and devotion of 
our Sisters, which is beyond all 
praise. Neither do we raise the 
question as to the comparative 
efficiency of coeducation and se- 
gregation from the educational 
viewpoint, 


Prescinding entirely from this 
question and paying a generous 
tribute to our teaching Sisters, 
brothers and priests, we think 
nevertheless that in institutions 
where our young men and 
women are segregated, intelli- 
gent and determined efforts to 
promote Catholic acquaintance 
and friendship with persons of 
the opposite sex are especially 
necessary. Otherwise, we are apt 
to focus attention upon the de- 


velopment of their ability to 
conjugate a Greek verb or to 
equate an algebraic formula 
while unwittingly frustrating 
their hopes and dreams of 4 
Catholic marriage. 


Priests, brothers and Sisters 
tend unconsciously and almost 
inevitably to reflect something 
of their own training for a life 
of celibacy in their education of 
youth. Yet the overwhelming 
majority . . . more than ninety 
per cent ... of our students are 
planning to marry. It is well to 
keep this goal before our eyes 
and to assist youth in every wise 
and prudent way to attain their 
objective. 

The welfare of Church and 
State hinges in no small meas- 
ure upon the establishment of 
homes in which Christ’s laws of 
unity and permanence are ful- 
filled to the letter. Our Catholic 
educational institutions cannot 
lose sight of this important ob- 
jective without forgetting one 
of the most fundamental pur- 
poses for which they exist. More 
and more should this objective 
be kept in the focus of our at- 
tention and thus guide our ef- 
forts. 


In every Catholic college for 
men and women there should be 
courses on marriage and _ the 
family. They should not 
merely theoretical courses but 
should give practical and detail- 
ed guidance to assist youth to 
form a Catholic marriage and to 
raise a family that will be a 
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credit to both Church and State. 

Since marriage is preceded by 
acquaintance and _ friendship, 
this means that practical and 
concrete steps should be taken 
to help them meet congenial 
young people of the opposite sex. 
To understand the necessity of 
abundant Catholic friendship to 
achieve the ideal of Catholic 
marriage requires no training 
in metaphysics. It is as clear as 
the nose on one’s face and more 
easily seen. 


The courses in marriage and 
the family life in Catholic insti- 
tutions should be supplemented 
by the detailed counselling of 
each individual. A trained per- 
sonnel should discuss the matter 
of social relations with each 
student. Where one is backward 
or handicapped, corrective meas- 
ures should be outlined and ap- 
plied. This is a service which 
many of our Catholic students 
today badly need and for which 
they would be eternally grateful. 


Colleges conducted by nuns 
could use to advantage a cultur- 
ed lay woman who could direct 
social activities, help- promote 
individual acquaintance and see 
that every student has a normal 
and healthy social life. She could 
be the liason officer between her 
college and one for Catholic men 
in the vicinity. She could ar- 
range and supervise social teas, 
parties, dances and “mixers,” 
and thus provide abundant op- 
portunities for a wholesome so- 
cial life which otherwise might 
be dwarfed and crippled if not 
entirely lacking. 


When the importance of such 
training and service is proper- 
ly recognized in our Catholic 
schools, they will keep records 
not only of the grades of stu- 
dents but of their successful and 
happy Catholic marriages. Could 
a Catholic college find many 
things to be more justly proud 
of than the record which pro- 
claims that all their graduates 
not entering the religious life 
contracted Catholic marriages? 
What bulwarks would they then 
be for the welfare and safety of 
Church and State? Would this 
not be their evidence of social 
vision, their badge of excellence, 
their crown of honor? 


It is indeed encouraging to 
note how many Catholic colleges 
for men and women of late are 
manifesting a growing aware- 
ness of the need of preparing 
their graduates for marriage 
and the family life and are af- 
fording them more abundant 
opportunities for meeting those 
of the opposite sex. In a number 
of women’s colleges, social peri- 
ods are held weekly. Catholic 
young men are not only welcome 
but are invited and are made to 
feel at home. It is a splendid. 
step forward which it is to be 
hoped all our colleges will take. 
It is long overdue, 

Students should take the ini- 
tiative and help to break the ice. 
“Sisters,” said a group of G.I.’s 
to the Superiors of a neighbor- 
ing college for girls, “we are 
mature men, veterans who have 
been around the globe, and know 
what the score is. We have re- 
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spect and reverence for woman- 
hood. We’re not up to any high 
school pranks. We'd like to take 
200 of the girls on a picnic... 
a wiener roast... play games 
. .. have lots of clean fun... 
and get acquainted. 


“We'd get to know one an- 
other better that way than at a 
dozen tea dances where the 
music drowns out what we’re 
trying to say and makes us feel 
like glorified robots. . . We'd like 
to have a group of you Sisters 
come with us ... and enjoy 
yourselves, But whether you 
come or not, we'll give you our 
word of honor that not a single 
untoward incident will occur 
and that you will have no occa- 
sion for uneasiness.” 


It was a manly statement and 
it carried conviction to the good 
nuns. They assented. The 400 
students who attended reported 
that they had the time of their 
young lives. “A whole barrel of 
clean fun,” said a G.I. after- 
wards. “Better than a dozen 
tea dances,” chimed in a girl 
student. It is typical of what 
can and should be done as often 
as possible. The students will 
work harder ... pray better 
... and after graduation will 
achieve the ideal of a Catholic 
marriage in far greater num- 
bers. 


What has been said about 
courses On marriage and the 
family life, supplemented with 
individual counselling, applies 
particularly to our _ colleges. 
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Since the majority of our youth 
do not go to college, however, it 
is evident that we must give 
them some training along these 
lines in their junior and senior 
years in high school. Such 
training would give them a bet- 
ter understanding of sex and 
would greatly enhance their re- 
verence for this divine endow. 
ment. 


They would see it as part of 
God’s plan and would prepare 
themselves with greater earnest- 
ness and intelligence for the 
noble role for which Ged has 
destined them. They would look 
upon married life as a holy vo- 
cation and would have a new 
and a deeper reverence for the 
high dignity of fatherhood and 
motherhood. They would see 
their parents as ambassadors of 
the Most High in the sublime 
task of cooperating with the 
Tribune God in the bringing 
into existence of a human being. 


If our religious teachers were 
to instruct their students, par- 
ticularly in the junior and sen- 
ior years of the high school, con- 
cerning marriage and the family 
life, they would save them many 
a headache and many a heart- 
ache. If they supplemented such 
class instruction with individual 
conferences and continued these 
after graduation, they would as- 
sist our youth in establishing 
Catholic homes and render them 
a service beyond all price. 


As an alumna of a Catholic 
high school and college, couldn’t 
you, dear Miss Bogan, and the 
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other alumnae stress the need 
of such courses and ... more 
important still . . . stress the 
need of providing the girls of 
such institutions with oppor- 
tunities for social acquaintance 
and friendship. Can’t the organ- 
ized alumnae bring the results 
of their experience and obser- 
vation to the knowledge of the 
nuns and help them inaugurate 
such services? 


Our Sisters are anxious to 
have their schools minister to 
the social needs of their stu- 
dents and are always eager to 
welcome constructive sugges- 
tions from the alumnae. Why 
not start the ball rolling, Miss 
Bogan, and thus enable the 
alumnae of our country to min- 
ister to the deficiency you so 
apply describe and justly de- 
plore? Why not be a Paul Re- 
vere and sound a clarion call for 
constructive action among. all 
the Catholic alumnae of Amer- 
ica? What a precious service 
you and they will thus render. 
How future generations of girls 
will rise up to call your names 
blessed and to enshrine you in 
their heart of hearts. 

You ask, “Why doesn’t the 
Church give us a break?” In 
football, the team that makes 
the breaks usually gets the 
breaks. Will you permit me, 


dear Miss Bogan, to suggest in 
a kind and respectful manner 
that the best way for you and 
your girl friends to get a break 
is to step out and launch at once 
the program indicated. 

not only to 


This applies 
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schools but to parishes as well. 
Why wait for pastors, burdened 
with debts of Church and school, 
busy with the manifold duties of 
running a parish, to inaugurate 
a social program to bring you 
and boy friends together? Why 
not get a group of girls in your 
parish and offer your kindly 
services to your pastor in 
quickening the social life of the 
young people? 

Every pastor will press you 
... figuratively, of course... 
to his heart and bid you and 
your associates “Godspeed” and 
invoke God’s blessing upon your 
precious and noble apostolate. 
Every pastor is anxious for his 
parish to have a healthy and 
vigorous social life, to have all 
the boys and girls and young 
men and women well acquainted. 

He will welcome every con- 
structive measure to promote 
Catholic marriage. Because of 
the pressure of many other 
duties, he is not always able 
personally to achieve that goal. 


Here then is a challenge, dear 
Miss Bogan, to your undoubted 


ability, to your zea] and to your . 
The quarter-. 


resourcefulness. 
back is handing you the ball. 
Run, Virginia! Run for dear 
life! We know you'll score a 
touchdown. Evade all tacklers. 
Grit your teeth. Stiff-arm any 
one that would halt you. Refuse 
to be stopped till you’ve crossed 
the goal line. Your feat will win 
greater acclaim than any touch- 
down pass thrown by Angelo 
Bertelli or Johnny  Lujack. 
You’ll win All-American honors 
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and your name will be enshrined With all good wishes, dear 
among the immortals! I'll be Miss Bogan, I remain, 
in the grandstands . . . applaud- Ever cordially yours, 


John A. O’Brien 


Apostolate Of Marriage 


The strength and vision to do what is necessary for re- 
newing family life and for re-forming the Christian community 
comes to married people from the sacrament of matrimony. 
Matrimony is not usually thought of as an apostolic sacra- 
ment, yet in reality it is just that. So often we think that a 
young person is lost to the apostolate when he marries. This is 
untrue. 


The sacrament of matrimony gives to its recipients special, 
practical graces for doing all those daily things which are neces- 
sary to make a Christian success of marriage. That sacramen- 
tal grace is a tremendous reality. Unfortunately, it can lie 
largely unused when married people do not intelligently avail 
themselves of it. To put matrimonial grace into operation, mar- 
ried people must see the Christian objective clearly before them; 
then, confident that God will supply the help from on high in 
virtue of their sacrament, they must act courageously to renew 
their own home lives and to re-form the neighborhood in which 
they live. 

Every married person should be an apostle. Unto that are 
married Christians called. Grace does not destroy but builds 
on nature. Through matrimony the natural affection of parents 
for their children is supernaturalized, is directed into Christian 
channels. And therefore, since environment is so critical for the 
development of the child, the Christian parent should be deter- 
mined to go through hell and high water to make the social 
order (but especially his own neighborhood) a fit place for chil- 
dren to grow in. 

In the past we have possibly overlooked the sacramental 
grace stored up in matrimony which has been waiting until our 
own day to flood and flush this world of ours. Only when couples 
realize their apostolic vocation in married life and activate the 
grace that is theirs will the modern world be saved for Christ. 
This is the era of Catholic Action.—Orate Fratres, November, 
1947. 

“Remember, part of all you earn belongs to you.”—Edina 

Sentinel. 
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A ‘Baby-Sitter’ Speaks Up 


And tells why 
she’s retired 


FRIEND of mine with 

whom I was discussing the 
strictly feminine subject of 
housecleaning, not long ago re- 
marked, “But house 
shouldn’t ever need a thorough 
cleaning. You are not messy 
yourself, and you have no chil- 
dren.” Then suddenly she caught 
my eye and we both laughed. 
“T'll take that last back,” she 
said. “On second thought, you 
do have children, more than any 
of us.” 


This remark led me to do a 
little checking up on myself; and 
as a result of my inventory, I 
began to wonder if the B.S. de- 
gree which I obtained years ago 
and which I had always thought 
stood for bachelor of science 
doesn’t in reality stand for plain 
and fancy baby sitting. 

Had I foreseen possible de- 
velopments, I might not have an- 
swered quite so glibly as I did a 
question from my neighbor in 
the apartment across the hall, 
when I moved to my present lo- 
cation, nearly two years ago. 
She asked me if children annoy- 
ed me, and in my haste to be re- 
assuring, I replied, “Not at all. 
As a matter of fact, I am very 
fond of children.” 

This last statement happened 
to be true; and, incidentally, it 
still is, though I have had 
Plenty of opportunity since then 


Flora E. Golden 


to reconsider. My neighbor 
straightway added, “Then per- 
haps you won’t mind taking care 
of mine, occasionally. Of course, 
we very rarely go out, but once 
in a while, really just once in a 
blue moon, we do; and if I could 
find some responsible person to 
take charge, you have no idea 
what it would mean to me.” 


Hastily, foolishly, as it turned 
out, I said, “I’ll be glad to take 
eare of your children occasion- 
ally. I can see it must be con- 
fining to be with children all the 
time, even when they are your 
own.” 


Months later, months filled 
with blue moons, after I had had 
this woman’s two children at all 
hours of day and night, week- 
ends and holidays, when I had 
dressed and undressed them, 
told them bed-time stories till 
I had exhausted my supply, 
bathed, fed, diapered, petted, 


and when nothing else availed - 


spanked them a little, I began to 
realize how confining it is to be 
with children so nearly all the 
time even when they are not 
your own. 

This woman came to feel that 
no previous arrangement with 
me was necessary. She would 


get dressed to go out, call her 
taxicab, then stick her head in 
at my front door with the an- 
nouncement, “I’m taking off.” 
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This I knew to be the signal for 
me to take over. 


The worst thing about it was 
that I never knew when to look 
for her return. One evening, 
she left at six o’clock, saying, 
“I’m leaving, but I’ll be back in 
a few minutes.” It was twelve- 
thirty when she put in an ap- 
pearance. Meanwhile, I had 
been forced to cancel an appoint- 
ment of my own for that eve- 
ning, for what woman worthy 
of the name will leave a small 
child alone in a house at night? 

When I attempted to discuss 
the whole problem with her, 
next day—she had, meanwhile, 
offered no explanation—she was 
most indignant. She evidently 
thought the magnificent sum of 
thirty-five cents an hour which 
she paid me was ample to recom- 
pense me for any inconvenience 
I might have been subjected to. 

Our rather stormy little in- 
terview ended when she stalked 
out of my apartment with the 
remark, which she evidently in- 
tended as a squelcher, “I don’t 
want friction between neigh- 
bors. I'll just get me another 
baby sitter.” 

Yet two days later, she was 
back, begging me to keep the 
children again. I did—but that 
one time only. I had come to see 
by this time that the situation 
was one that too easily got out 
of hand. Thereafter, I contrived 
fairly legitimate excuses. 

The friend to whom I refer- 
red in the discussion of spring 
housecleaning has small 
children of her own. She works 


a part of the time, helping her 
husband at his place of business, 
A year ago last fall, when one of 
these children was four, the 
other six, she called, one day, and 
asked if I would take the chil- 
dren for her for one day a week 
for a period of about a month 
or until she could make other 
arrangements. At that time, | 
was tending the off-spring of my 
neighbor across the hall pretty 
steadily, and I have learned that 
different batches of children 
sometimes mix no better than 
lemonade and _ oleomargarine. 
Yet, desiring to accommodate, | 
consented. About the second 
week, this friend called again 
and asked if I would mind tak- 
ing her charges on Saturdays 
as well as on Mondays. On 
school days, the _ six-year-old 
came to me only after school 
hours, but the four-year-old I 
had all day. These were children 
I am particularly fond of, and 
I agreed. By Christmas, I was 
caring for them several days a 
week, and everybody had appar- 
ently forgotten about the expi- 
ration of said month or the pos- 
sibility of any other arrange 
ments. By spring, the six-year- 
old remarked to me, one day, 
“When my school is out, Daddy 
is going to bring all our toys 
and clothes out to your house 
and let us stay with you every 
day.” 

“How do you know that?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Why,” the child replied in a 
that-settles-it tone of voice, 
“Mother said so.” 
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By this time, however, I had 
formulated some plans of my 
own, and I managed to get the 
report circulated that I intended 
to be out of town for a good part 
of the summer. 


When I returned, my neigh- 
bors, those who were young mo- 
thers, met me with the excla- 
mation, “So nice to see you back. 
You have no idea how we have 
missed you. We have had no- 
body in the neighborhood we 
could depend on to take care of 
the children.” 

There is one lady living a few 
houses down my street whose 
door I hesitate to pass, though 
it is in direct line with the 
small store where the neighbor- 
hood buys it groceries. Unless 
it is very early or very late, a 
window will fly up or a door 
open as I approach, and this 
lady will say, “I wonder if you 
would mind letting my Tommy 
go with you to the store, this 
morning. I have so much to do, 
and that will keep him out of 
my way for a little while. Of 
course, I don’t want to put you 
to any trouble, but then we 
know you never mind children.” 

Tommy himself has become so 
well trained that when he sees 
me coming carrying my shop- 
ping bag, he runs to meet me 
saying sweetly, “Store, store. 
Me go.” Then he takes my hand 
and trustingly trots along beside 
me; and while I endeavor to 
select my groceries, he slips 
around behind the counter and 
annoys the meat cutter, knocks 
down a carton of cheese from 


the shelf, and pokes his fingers 
into the cellophane bag that 
covers the doughnuts. 

I really like Tommy. He’s a 
cute little chap, but it will faci- 
litate my shopping if I can plan 
to do it while he is taking his 
afternoon nap. 


Altogether, in one way or an- 
other, I have mostly managed 
to clear my slate of those cases 
that were consuming my time 
most unreasonably. My neigh- 
bor across the hall has moved, 
and the one who used to work 
with her husband has a new 
baby and has had to give up 
everything but her household 
duties. This enables her to keep 
all three of her children at 
home. Yet my telephone still 
rings frequently, and some one, 
often some woman whom I have 
never met, will say, “Mrs. 
What’s Her Name tells me that 
you sometimes take care of chil- 
dren. I’ve been so anxious to find 
a responsible person with whom 
I can trust mine. Of course, my 
husband and I go out only occa- 
sionally ...” 

Sometimes I still oblige these . 
people. I like to. I do sympa- 
thize with these young mothers 
in their desire for an occasional 
evening off; yet experience has 
taught me to take that word 
occasionally with a generous 
grain of salt. I have seen too 
many blue moons. Many of these 
young mothers are considerate 
and thoughtful, genuinely ap- 
preciative of my efforts to be 
helpful; and I do enjoy having 
the small fry around sometimes, 
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provided I am not stuck with 
them. I appreciate, too, the par- 
ents’ oft-repeated desire for “a 
responsible person” on whom to 
unload their offspring. Incident- 
ally, I am a woman of rather 
broad experience, and my hair 
has a generous sprinkling of 
gray. But I confess that some 
of the situations that have de- 
veloped have irked me. I am 
not a professional nurse maid 
and have never made the slight- 
est effort to secure employment 
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of that kind. I have work of my 
own that urgently needs my at- 
tention. The little remuneration 
I have received doesn’t make 
much of a dent in the grocery 
bill. Some day, I am going to 
get up nerve enough to ask the 


telephone company for a number: 


that operates with a secret code, 
and I am going to post a sign 
outside my door which reads: 

RETIRED BABY SITTER. 
ON CALL FOR EMERGEN- 
CIES ONLY. 


Normal Families 


The number of “normal” families, that is, husband and wife 
living together, with or without children or other relatives, was 
about 26,000,600 in May, 1945, according to a federal census 
report of Sept. 6, 1946. 


.0. M. 


D.O.M.—perhaps you saw those three letters on a holy pic- 
ture. Perhaps you saw them on a bottle of liquor—which is 
not necessarily an unholy thing. 

Chartreuse is a liqueur—and is made by one of the sternest 
monastic orders—the Carthusians. The bottle with the “D.O.M.” 
label, contains benedictine. Benedictine is not made by Benedic- 
tines, but on the site of an old and famous monastery in 
France—at Fecamp, in Normandy, 


Attitude Towards Beauty 


What is beauty? Not the show 
of shapely limbs and features—No! 


These are but flowers that have their dated hours 
to shed their momentary scents; then go. 


"Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin. 
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Busy-Bodies Uf The 
Insect World 


Ants are interesting 
but awful pests 


THE life and behavior of the 

ant has been studied by many 
scientists over a period of years 
because the ant, of all the in- 
sects, seems to display an un- 
usually high form of instinctive 
intelligence which is fascinating 
to human beings. In almost every 
woods, vast populations of ants 
are accomplishing feats which 
are even more magnificent, rela- 
tively speaking, than some of the 
engineering productions of man 
in the twentieth century, or in 
history. 


For example, the building of 
an ordinary community house by 
ants involves the particle by par- 
ticle transfer of more than a 
ton of sand and dirt. In com- 
parison, this is an even greater 
task than the building of the 
Empire State Building, or the 
great Egyptian pyramids. Ants 
are capable of carrying twigs, 
straws, or stones, which if mag- 
nified to the proportions of an 
average man would correspond to 
giant trees, telegraph poles, or 
huge bolders, and the interesting 
fact is that ants go about build- 
ing their homes in an orderly 
manner. According to Profes- 
sor E. A. Andrews of Johns 
Hopkins University, an ant 


mound is built according to 


0. A. Battista 


sound engineering principles, and 
numerous hallways, rooms, and 
interconnecting ramps have been 
identified in some of their homes. 


The ant’s working day is a 
long one. Some species, like the 
notorious Argentine ant, work 
throughout the day and night. 
But those little red fellows that 
pester the housewife begin their 
day at sunup, and retire when 
the sun goes down. 


The activities of ants are reg- 
ulated by the weather. They 
dislike rain, cold temperatures 
and shade. To insure a maximum 
of sunlight, they will go to great 
pains to clear their yards of 
shrubbery, plants and leaves. The 
stems of plants which happen to 
be in the way are systematically 
chewed off. Or the ants inject 
the ground with doses of formic 
acid, which will kill vegetation 


more effectively than a heavy 


frost. 

On a fine sunny day, ants may 
wonder as far as 100 feet away 
from their headquarters’ in 
search of food. They are lone- 
workers, and may almost always 
be found looking for food singly. 
In the open spaces they travel 
along haphazard trails, going 
first this way and then that way. 

I have followed ants on such 
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journeys in the open and in the 
kitchen. It’s no wonder they get 
so much mischief done, for when 
they work, it’s all work and no 
play. Nor do they ever stop to 
rest or snooze. But once an ant 
stumbles upon a seed, a_ jelly 
sandwich, or somebody’s choco- 
late birthday cake, it becomes 
very sociable. It seems to have 
portable radio equipment, or a 
most uncanny telepathic com- 
munications system. Having 
found food, it summons the 
whole ant world with a general 
alarm. 


The ability of the ant to trav- 
el so far from its domicile and 
return to it at will has aroused 
the interest of more than one 
scientist. It is now believed that 
the ant never loses itself because 
of its great memory. It notices 
guideposts as it goes along a 
twig, a flower, a pebble, and it 
uses these to guide itself back. 


To substantiate this theory, 
two experiments were tried by 
Professor Charles D. Michener 
of the University of California 
at Berkeley. Ants which were 
far from home were captured, 
tagged so they could be followed, 
and equipped with blinders over 
the little eyes so they could not 
see. As long as the blinkers were 
kept on them, the ants wandered 
hopelessly about. When the 
blinkers were removed, however, 
the tagged ants were able to 
head straight for their own quar- 
ters. 

The second experiment con- 
sisted in clearing the ground 
around the ant mound of every 


twig, root, or pebble after the col- 
ony of ants had set out on their 
search for food in the early 
morning. Once again, the ants 
became confused. They were un- 
able to find their way back be- 
cause their guideposts had been 
removed. Without them they 
were lost, dashing here and there 
helplessly. 


Anyone who has tried to hide 
food from ants, or keep it out 
of their reach, must realize that 
this is no simple problem. It is 
in the overcoming of obstacles 
in order to reach food which it 
particularly likes that the ant has 
displayed its most remarkable 
instincts. 

Ants do not hesitate to dig a 
tunnel under a log or a dead 
branch that is in their way. They 
have been known to climb to 
points directly above their ob- 
ject and permit themselves to fall 
down upon it. One scientist, 
Professor A. La Fleur, claims 
that he observed an ant which 
climbed to a leaf on a low-lying 
limb of a tree, after which it 
chewed the stem of the leaf off so 
that it fell into the center of a 
lunch pail. 

Ants love the sweet sap of cer- 
tain citrus fruit trees. They 
have been known to invade or- 
chards of these trees in such 
numbers as to threaten entire 
crops. By robbing the leaves 
and branches of sap, the fruit 
would quickly shrivel and die, or 
fall to the ground. 

In an effort to ward off these 
periodic invasions by hordes of 
ants, the fruit-growers tried 
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painting the base of the trees 
with a band of heavy glue sev- 
eral inches wide. The idea was 
to trap the first platoons of the 
invading ants in the glue, so 
that their desperate plight would 
scare the others away. But they 
underestimate the ant. A few 
of them were caught, to be sure. 
But it was not long before the 
ants were carrying small twigs 
and pieces of straw to the base 
of the trees. In orderly fashion 
they proceeded to build a bridge 
across the barrier of glue by 
placing short lengths of straw 
end to end. Soon the ants were 
marching in single file across 
their hastily constructed bridges 
to their happy feeding grounds. 

Ants live a good community 
life. They share the food they 
find with each other. They keep 
their homes in constant repair, 
and take the greatest precau- 
tions to protect their homes from 
intruding insects; their guards 
work on shifts much the same 
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as the guards at Buckinzham 
palace. Trained nurse-ants care 
for the young, and in goud 
weather the larvae are taken out 
into the sun. There are in a 
large single colony of ants spe- 
cialized groups such as builder- 
ants, worker-ants, warrior-ants, 
and farmer-ants. Some observ- 
ers who have studied marching 
columns of ants claim that they 
have watched special messenger- 
ants carry messages from the 
front of the marching column to 
leader-ants in the rear. 

Many equally _ fascinating 
stories about the life and be- 
havior of other insects which in- 
habit the forests or meadows, 
backyards or cellars could be 
told. All of them serve at least 
one important purpose. They 
point clearly to the beneficence 
of God Who has created all forms 
of life out of His Own Goodness, 
and filled nature with more won- 
ders than a million generations 
of men will be able to record. 


Although our rural mail service is only fifty years old, 
there are some 6,173,000 rural mail boxes ready to receive the 


mail you send. 


It is estimated that 29,508,000 individuals are served by the 
R. F. D. There are 32,000 routes and they cover 1,500,000 miles. 


—The Liguorian. 


“I declare,” complained old man Higgins, “I miss the 
glorious days of the silent motion pictures.” 

“What was so good about them?” demanded Mrs. Higgins. 

Mr. H. crept close to the door, and reached for his hat. On 
the threshold he turned and slyly observed: “I can still re- 
member how wonderful it was to watch a woman’s mouth going 
for two hours and not hear a single word.”—Irish News. 
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Vanger! Wife Working 


Erik W. Modean 


BILL Harvey stalked across 

the living room to the 
fireplace and leaned his broad- 
shouldered bulk against the man- 
tel. Glumly, he studied the wa- 
ter color which hung above it. 


The painting was good, but 
not good enough to keep his 
gaze from straying to the saucy, 
disturbing bit of blond loveli- 
ness curled on the sofa. 


“Listen, honey,” he began, “I 
...” His courage left him. 


Joan Harvey snuggled deeper 
into the plump cushions around 
her. “C’mon, Bill,” she urged, 
“out with it. That gripe on 
your chest isn’t half as becom- 
ing as your medals were.” 


His fingers pulling nervous- 
ly at his hair. Bill started again. 
“Listen, honey. I think it’s 
okay for a wife to work the first 
year or so after marriage. It 
helps break into wedded life 
gradually. Makes it easier to 
adapt our different way of think- 
ing and of doing thinks, like— 

“Yes, I know,” Joan agreed 
sweetly. Too sweetly for Bill 
Harvey’s peace of mind. He 
avoided her eyes, certain he’d 
find tolerant amusement in their 
blue depths. Certain, too, he’d 
be licked to a frazzle by a glance. 
It hadn’t failed yet. 

“That’s what I believe,” he 
reiterated stoutly. “But I don’t 
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A short story 


hold the same viewpoint when 
our jobs are a hundred miles 
apart and we see each other only 
over weekends. Why, it’s in- 
human. It’s—it’s indecent. | 
don’t feel as though I’m mar. 
ried at all. And it isn’t fair to 
you, honey.” 

“T haven’t complained, have 
I?” Joan chided. “When you 
went to war I was lonely. My 
family took me in, and I got my 
old job back. Now I feel sort 
of indispensable. And my boss 
has been awfully nice to me.” 

A touch of sharpness edged 
her voice. “Besides, living on 
your salary isn’t what it used 
to be. So I work in New York 
and my handsome husband slaves 
as reporter and housekeeper in 
this sleepy hamlet. Which chore 
do you like best, Bill?” she in- 
quired archly. 

“They’re both swell training 
for a madhouse,” Bill growled. 
His hand was in his hair again. 
“I’m fed up. Either you come 
home to stay, or else.” 

Joan bounced to a sitting posi- 
tion on the sofa. “Or else?” she 
echoed softly. 


Bill ignored the storm signals. 
“T’ll quit my job and let you 
keep me,” he threatened. 

“Why, Bill!” Joan hooted in 
derision. “You love reporting 
too much to retire at your age. 
Don’t you?” 
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bill was human. He was also 
in love. “Gosh, darling,” he 
cried, “you know I do. But we 
can’t go on this way.” 


“Leave it to me,” Joan com- 
forted him. “T’ll think of some- 
thing.” She looked at her wrist- 
watch. “We’d better be going, 
dear, or I'll miss my train.” 

Bill awakened the next morn- 
ing in a mood for any course of 
action short of mayhem. And 
even itching for a little of 
that. By noon his resentment 
at the world in general, and Joan 
and her employers in particular, 
had brewed a brainstorm. The 
result was a letter: 

Personnel Manager, 
Worldwide Trading Co., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

A person who has attained to 
your responsible position with 
a huge corporation must possess 
the intelligence to know the fam- 
ily is the backbone of this great 
nation. Assuming that much, 
I cannot understand your policy 
of employing young married wo- 
men who should be at home rais- 
ing a family and caring for 
their husbands. What of our 
great country’s future? What 
of al womanhood? What of 
me 


There is a Mrs. William Har- 
vey in your office whose insis- 
tence on keeping her job is 
leading to the ruin of a happy, 
Successful marriage. her 
husband, I demand that you fire 
her immediately or take such ac- 


tion as shall cause her to leave 
your employ. Otherwise, I shall 
come to New York and punch 
your nose. If you’re a woman, 
T’li make it a spanking. 


Furiously yours, 
William Harvey. 


Bill’s sense of injury wore off 
as soon as he posted the letter. 
He was remorseful the rest of 
that day. And all the next. 

The reply came by return mail. 
“Punch or spanking is up to 
you. Please make it Friday at 
four. A. C. Carter.” 

Bill stopped five minutes at 
Grand Central and telephoned 
Joun that he had decided to 
weekend in New York. Then, 
filled with misgivings, he hur- 
ried to his appointment. 

As he was ushered into the 
Personnel Manager’s private of- 
fice, an attractive, grey-haired 
woman rose to greet him. “I’m 
Mrs. Carter,” she said briskly. 
“If you'll postpone the spank- 
ing, at least temporarily, I’d like 
to talk with you. Kindly sit 
down.” 

Bill sat, fidgeting. 

For a moment, Mrs. Carter 
eyed him severely. Then she 
smiled. “You know,” she con- 
fided, “your letter was audaci- 
ous and amusing. After I got 
over my irritation, I enjoyed 
the heartiest laugh I’ve had in 
a long time.” 

“It’s no laughing matter to 
me,” Bill said stiffly. 

Mrs. Carter nodded sym- 
pathetically. Her briskness re- 
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turned. “We are looking for a 
young man of spirit, originality 
and enthusiasm,” she told him. 
“We have a fine opening in our 
publicity department for a writer 
with newspaper experience. The 
salary should be ample, I’m sure, 
to persuade Mrs. Harvey to re- 
tire. Are you interested?” 

Bill quelled an impulse to 
shout. “Yes,” he said, his tone 
matter-of-fact. 

More exuberant was the de- 
tailed account of the interview 
which he gave his wife an hour 
later. 

“Well,” Joan observed finally, 
“I promised I’d think of some- 
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thing to get you out of your 
rut.” 

“You'd think of something!” 
Bill regarded her fondly. “Just 
what did you do, my pet, to 
bring all this about?” 

“Nothing,” was Mrs. Harvey's 
complacent rejoinder. “Simply 
nothing. But I knew I could 
count on my husband, when he 
got his dander up.” 

She didn’t tell him he would 
have won anyway. Bill deserved 
his hour of triumph. Her news 
could wait. An addition to the 
family was a momentous event 
and she wasn’t going to share it 


with a new job. 


A Readers’ Legion Of Decency? 


Should newspapers aim at giving their readers “what they 
want,” no matter how lowbrow this may be, or should they seek 
to raise their ideals and maintain a high standard irrespective 
of its effect on circulation figures? The “give-them-what-they- 
want” school has many adherents in modern journalism—no- 
where more than in our country. But even with us it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the most fatal mistake an editor 
can make is to underestimate the capacity of his readers for 
sound, wholesome and constructive reading-matter. There is a 
movement on foot to organize readers on the lines of the Legion 
of Decency so as to ensure that they, and not the editors, will 
have the decision as regards what they want and what they 
get from their newspapers.—The Bulletin, NCWU, Jan. 1948. 


This World Of Ours 


Pleasure is one of the great blessings of human life both 
for its own sake and for its indirect influence on character. It 
therefore demands, not contempt or indifference, but thankful 
recognition. It is not pleasure, but something evil that may 
sometimes be associated with it, that needs weeding out from 
our lives; and if sociality had no other claim than the simple 
and innocent happiness its creates, it would still deserve a high 
place in our regard.—Ted McDonald. 
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Dont Sock First 


Neither a sissy 
nor a bully be 


Bobby hit me! 
Woweeee!” 

Thus six year old Junior en- 
ters the house for the eleventy- 
eleventh time this evening and 
breaks into your headline hunt- 
ing hour. You’ve just about 
reached the end of your rope. 
In fact you’ve been dangling 
there so long that the edges are 
frayed and you feel them slip- 
ping from your hands. Yet you 
cing... hoping. 

You’ve tried to be a good 
neighbor—and a good parent. 
A few months ago you bought 
this nice home because you 
wanted better surroundings for 
your children. You left the 
other neighborhood to get your 
child away from those miniature 
two-fisted pugilists. You don’t 
want your child fighting all the 
time! No, sir! You want him 
to play with little ladies and 
gentlemen who settle. things 
peacefully. 

So you bought this place and 
said your cheery good mornings 
to your new neighbors. Several 
months have passed and here 
you are—dangling at the end of 
the rope. 

During those months Junior 
has received a black eye, a punch 
in the nose or a smack in the 
face, one or the other, almost 
every day. You’ve been patient 
through it all. You restrained 
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Dorothy Merrick 


yourself and waited for the oth- 
er parents to teach their ‘young 
uns’ the method of peaceful set- 
tlement. You told Junior (or 
maybe it’s five year old Joan) 
not to mind; that you want him 
to be a gentleman when he grows 
up. Then you went off by your- 
self . .. to stew. 


“Why don’t those parents 
teach their children how to act?” 
you mumble. Some of these 
times I’m going to tell Junior 
to give one of those kids a good 
punch.” 

Finally, when that “wow-he- 
hit-me” hits you just when the 
6:45 news broadcast is ready to 
start, you tell Junior the next 
time anyone socks him to sock 
back. “But don’t sock first,” 
you say. “Remember that young 
man. Don’t sock first!” 


But Junior, because of previ- 
ous training, is somewhat timid 
about socking back, let alone 
socking first. 

Finally, one night, he dashes 
into the house with his nose 
bleeding and you boil over. You 
throw down your paper and 
shout, “I’m sick of you getting 
hit all the time! If you don’t 
sock the next one who hits you 
—TI’ll sock you!” 

Junior draws back frightened 
at such a threat from his peace 
loving parent. You proceed to 
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show Junior how to go into a 
good right uppercut. You give 
him energetic instruction until, 
exhausted, you consider it time 
to retire behind the newspaper, 
satisfied that he is capable, at 
least, of taking care of himself. 

One evening, about the time 
you reach David Lawrence’s 
column, Junior bursts into the 
room. His face is smudgy 
and his tie is hanging to 
one side but his chest looks 
as though it was going to 
explode right through his shirt. 
“I did it, Pop!” he say. “I sock- 
ed him!” 

“Who? What for?” you ask, 
your finger on the third para- 
graph to mark your place. 

“Billy Blake. He hit me when 
we were racing for the ball—so 
I socked him back. He went 
home crying,” says Junior and 
stands up very tall. 

“That’s fine, son,” you say, 
“But don’t forget. “Don’t sock 
first! I don’t want you start- 
ing anything.” 

Out goes Junior, his shoulders 
hunched up like a bull-frog pre- 
paring to leap. You settle back 
in your chair. That'll teach ’em. 
No use telling your kid not to 
fight if the others don’t care 
what their kids do. 

Three nights later Junior 
struts in and says he socked 
somebody else. He acts like he 
wants to tell you more but you’re 
busy fixing your pipe and get- 
ting ready for a little relaxation 
after a hard day at the office so 
you tell him to run along. 
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You’re not worried any more. 
Let those other parents do a 
little worrying. Child training 
is all right if everyone cooper- 
ates but when the rest of them 
sit back and do nothing, well, 
styles in unofficial child training 
are different from what you read 
in the books. You’re really quite 
tickled with yourself. You've 
settled that problem—and no 
more Junior yowling at the door, 
you betcha! 


But it isn’t long before there’s 
a loud determined knock at the 
door. You peek through the win- 
dow and what you see makes 
you answer the door with some 
trepidation. A writhing female, 
who looks as if she might go in- 
to a St. Vitus dance at any mo- 
ment, berates you about your 
son knocking her Johnny down; 
that her son said your son start- 
ed it and socked Johnny first; 
that—well—that’s only the be- 
ginning. 

Now you have another prob- 
lem on your hands! Junior has 
known the supreme glory of vic- 
tory. He knows what it is to 
strike out and see others gallop 
home. It gives him a new feel- 
ing, a feeling of superiority. He 
likes this so much he can’t wait 
for someone else to sock first 
so he socks at the slightest pro- 
vocation. 

So there you are! The chil- 
dren’s quarrels increase, your 
acquaintances and cheery good 
mornings decrease and you don’t 
know what to do about it. 

If you tell Junior not to strike, 
he is continually picked on by 
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others. If you tell him to stand 
up for his rights he steps over 
the boundary and revels in the 
glory of battle. 


What to do? 


First definitely inform Junior 
that you mean it when you say, 
“Don’t sock first!” 


As to the neighbors and their 
children—well, the way you or- 
iginally thought you’d do, the 
nice way of getting together 
with your neighbors and saying, 
“Now we’ll do this and that with 
the children when they quarrel” 
doesn’t seem to materialize. 
Some believe in letting the chil- 
dren settle their own battles re- 
gardless of the sometimes one- 
sided consequences. Others want 
their kids to do right but make 
no effort toward a community 
adjustment. Some just don’t 
give a darn. 


We'll have to look at the prob- 
lem from a purely personal view. 
You don’t want your son to grow 
up to be a sissy. Neither do 
you want him to go around 
with a battle-axe over his shoul- 
der stalking prey. You do want 
your son or daughter to mature 
into a man or woman of whom 
you can be proud—one who is 
neither an aggressor nor one 
who ends up with a nice infer- 
iority complex. You’re fighting 
for the future—for that boy 
who will someday be a man. 

Usually in a group of chil- 
dren, especially the younger 
groups, there is some exchange 
of blows during odd times of 
play. They quarrel about things 


which may seem silly to grown 
ups—a bent shovel, a shaggy 
ball found on the lawn, a lost 
doll’s dress—but things which, 
nevertheless, are important to 
the youngsters. Your child can 
be taught not that these things 
are silly to quarrel about but 
that they are not important 
enough to exchange blows over. 
Teach him not to strike out in 
quick anger but to straighten 
the bent shovel, to try to find 
the true owner of the ball, to 
make an intensive search for 
the doll’s dress. 


The child must learn self-con- 
trol. It’s a wonderful lesson for 
use in later life. 

But he must learn to take 
care of himself. This, too, will 
serve him in later years. 

If one child persists in being 
a bully—and quite often there 
is only one in a neighborhood— 
perhaps it would be best to talk 
to his parents. Tell them if 
they do not teach their child to 
control himself you will no long- 
er control your child. If this does 
not have the desired effect, 


teach your child the proper thing 


to do at the proper time. 
Many sincere parents are 
foundering around trying to 
find a solution to the different 
problems which confront them 
and will welcome your leader- 
ship in the matter. They will 


have something definite to tell 
their children, rules made by 
the neighborhood, rules which 
may create an impression on the 
child who is continually inclin- 
ed toward quarreling. Those 
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children who do not play fairly 
can be ostracized. They will soon 
fall into step. 

Assuredly your child’s up- 
bringing is most important to 
you. Why allow a few uncon- 
trolled bullies to ruin the future 
character of your child? It is 
really an opportunity to mold 
that character. You want him 
to learn self-control. Still you 
don’t want him to go through 


who never have been knocked 
from their perches. We meet 
the Milquetoasts who, right or 
wrong, never learned to assert 
themselves at the proper time. 

Teach your child to defend 
himself. But be sure he does 
not end up being a little bully 
himself. Guide him constant- 
ly. Listen to his problems in 
human conflict. With a good 
foundation bred into your child 


life stepped on. Too often, in your problems will grow less 
adult life, we meet the bullies as he grows older. 


Dogs Uf Mercy 


The popular conception of what goes on in the famous St. 
Bernard Monastery is of a shaggy, sad-eyed dog, with a keg 
around its neck, rescuing some unfortunate mountain climber. 
There are several things wrong with this idea. In the first 


place, the monastery’s principal aim is to provide free hospital- 


ity for the some 20,000 travelers crossing the pass during the 
three summer months. The second error is that the St. Bernard 
dog has been replaced by the Newfoundland, and is now prac- 
tically extinct. 

The 10 to 15 Monks who run the Monastery are kept busy 
in the winter about the building, which as the highest winter 
habitation in the Alps, rarely sees an addition to its morgue. 
Today when some traveler finds it necessary to cross the buried 
pass, the monastery is warned by telephone. Two monks and 
two dogs are immediately dispatched to meet the person. In 
a region where even natives are completely bewildered by the 
land-mark-covering snows, the monks place absolute faith in 
their dogs. The animals’ sense of smell over the snow is un- 
canny. Having guided the travelers across the pass, the faith- 
ful beasts return their masters to the big stone building, 
where they settle down again to their everlasting vigil over 
the cloud-bound peaks. Of late, the activities of St. Bernard 
have had to be sharply curtailed because of lack of funds.— 
Margery Rose. 


Moaning over your troubles is silly: few persons ever hear 
you, and those who do are not apt to like the sound.—O. A. 
Battista. 
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A different kind 
of ‘marriage’ 


HE day has arrived. The 

hour so long anticipated is 
about to trickle its sixty min- 
utes through the hour glass. 

It will be a splendid wedding. 
Comment and conjecture are 
agreed that nothing is wanting 
for the bride’s happiness and 
future security. Both families 
are delighted with the alliance. 
Friends have gathered from far 
and near to witness the mar- 
riage. 

A hush pervades the assembly. 
The organ signals the approach 
of the bride. A murmurous stir 
ripples through the gathering as 
all turn to watch the bride draw 
near the altar. 

Her gown of shimmering 
whiteness symbolizes her vir- 
ginity while soft folds of her 
veil enhance the radiant happi- 
ness in her eyes. 

Muted sunlight streams 
through the stained glass win-, 
dows. The rainbow colors across 
the aisles are dancing prophets 
of her radiant future. 

Seemingly uncenscious of it 
all, she advances toward her 
Waiting spouse. Together they 
plight their troth ommitting the 
words, “Until death do us part.” 

This union is not what the 
world terms marriage. It is a 


contract, not between man and 
woman, but between mortality 
and immortality. The bride is 


Therese Costello 


mortal; but the Bridegroom is 
Immortal. He is Jesus Christ, 
King of Kings, Creator of All 
Things, All Wise, All Powerful, 
All Knowing, All Loving, and 
All Lovable, Who endows His 
Spouse with such riches and 
graces and happiness as no mere 
man could offer. 


The ceremony continues with 
the blessing of the ring, the sym- 
bol of the allianee. 

“Bless, O Lord, this ring, 
which we bless in Thy Name so 
that she who wears it, preserv- 
ing intact her fidelity to her 
Spouse, Jesus Christ, may abide 
in peace and conformity with 
Thy Will.” 

One thing she will ask of her 
Bridgegroom, that she “dwell in 
the House of the Lord, all the 
days of her life.” 

Hand in hand with her Lover 
she faces her future with con- 
fidence, strengthened by His 
gift—a gown 
diamond clasps of faith, hope, 
and charity; a coronet of pru- 
dence: a bracelet of justice; a 
wand of fortitude; a girdle of 
temperance, He and all His Fa- 
ther possesses is hers. 


Fortified by His love—she 
realizes that with the steady 
abiding flame of His love for 
her, warmth and light and com- 
fort will be hers beyond the 
measure of man to give or of 


of grace; three . 
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woman to receive. He whispers 
His sweet words of love to her 
and she yields, for she knows 
wherever He goes she will fol- 
low, no matter how far, no mat- 
ter how rough the path. 


Spurred on by the anticipa- 
tion of life in His service—It 
will be such a joy to prepare lit- 
tle children for their First Con- 
fession and Communion. She 
will help keep their hearts clean 
and cheery that He may find a 
perpetual rest and haven there. 
She will find consolation in 
knowing that perhaps a wan- 
derer who has left his faith en- 
ters heaven from his death bed 
with the password of the Act 
of Contrition taught him by 
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the Sisters in the third grade, 
Life in this service is the rea- 
son she took three vows—the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

“Who is she that cometh up 
from the desert flowing with 
delight, and leaning on the arm 
of her Beloved?” Who is the 
girl who realizes her Last End 
to be God, and takes Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man, 
as her helping partner in this 
life and eternal Spouse in the 
next for she realizes that: 
“When life’s pilgrimage is o’re 
With thee I'll keep my tryst 
In Heaven’s Court thou shalt be 

called 
A Chosen Spouse of Christ.” 


Patience 


Does It 


One summer while I was driving down a lonely stretch 

of treacherous sand at Cape Hatteras, my car got stuck a 

few feet from the water’s edge, with the tide rising and nothing 

- in sight except sand, sea, sky and a few rusty skeletons of auto- 

mobiles. I got out and was pushing frantically when a weather- 
beaten man appeared from behind a dune. 


“How about a hand?” I called out. 
“Believe you need a head mare’n a hand,” he said, settling 


himself comfortably on my fender and lighting his pipe. 


“No 


use pushing. Down here you got to be resourceful.” 


“Resourceful?” I panted. 


He let me struggle until the waves touched the tires. Then 
he rose and said, “Now get in your car and try it.” 


I tried it—and the car started as if on concrete 


“Water packs the sand,” said my mentor. 


you got to be resourceful; 
patience.”—-W. E. Golden. 


“Down here 


and our biggest resource is 


he knew he would never be found out.—Thomas B. Macaulay. 
The measure of a man’s character is what he would do if 
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Youre Not Horn Intolerant! 


Summer camp 
proves the point 


§ inter-racial ill will inherent 

in people, and do children 
have a natural tendency to dis- 
criminate among races? Or is it 
more likely that children see in- 
tolerance practiced, and with 
child-like respect for adult 
tastes copy the pattern set by 
their elders? I found the an- 
swers to these questions at an 
inter-racial summer camp for 
three to eight year olds. 


During high school I got two 
years of basic training in camp 
counselling at Camp Woodlea, a 
private camp in the mid-Hudson 
Valley in New York State, 
which welcomed children of 
various nationalities, but did not 
make this the central theme of 
the organization. I returned to 
the camp last summer to resume 
work as a counsellor, and found 
that it had enlarged the idea of 
inter-racial harmony among 
children, until the camp had be- 
come truly an experiment in de- 
mocracy, 

During the week of pre-camp 
orientation for staff members, 
with the arrival of each new 
counsellor, the feeling of racial 
good will grew. For counsellors, 
48 Well as campers, were to rep- 
resent different nationalities. At 
staff meetings we formally got 
ga a little bit about each 

er, 


There were an athletic Negro 


Katherine Willaman 


ex-pilot, several nursery school 
teachers, Negro and white, a 
Negro shop teacher to work 
with the older group, several 
college students like myself, a 
pink-cheeked teacher from Den- 
mark, a Negro Navy veteran as- 
signed to observe the camp and 
write about what he saw, and 
two soft-voiced young Chinese 
women, one a teacher and wife 
of the editor of a Chinese news- 
paper in New York City, and 
the other a graduate student 
doing educational work in Ame- 
rica. Not to be outdone, Dixie 
was represented by a high 
school boy from Maryland, and 
the independent state of Texas 
sent a daughter of her soil to 
the international gathering. 
Sanitation, as well as orienta- 
tion, was necessary to get the 
camp opened, and it was over 
brooms and dustpans, mops, 
flit-guns, grass cutters and 
trash fires that this heterogen- 
eous group swapped histories 
and really got to know each 
other. 

At the end of the week the 
staff had become a fairly unified 
and cooperative group, ready for 
the 50-odd campers. 

It was an interesting gather- 
ing of children. The majority 
were white children of Ameri- 
can parentage, Jewish and Gen- 
tile. The second largest group 
were colored children and then 
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there were campers of Chinese, 
Mexican, Spanish and American 
Indian parentage. Good feeling 
among economic levels was part 
of the program, and children of 
average or better income famil- 
ies bunked with children who 
were able to go to camp only 
through the aid of scholarships. 


With these differences in ra- 
cial and socio-economic back- 
grounds, the summer got off to a 
good start. An increase in fa- 
miliarity with Woocdlea brought 
confidence and a growing feel- 
ing of group unity within the 
different bunks. Among older 
groups, particularly, individuals 
cooperated and began to work 
together as a unit. It was then 
that I began to find the answers 
to my questions. 


No, it didn’t seem that chil- 
dren have a natural tendency to 
discriminate among races as I 
watched colored and white chil- 
dren playing in sandboxes to- 
gether, or taking turns at horse- 
back riding, or engaging in 
creative activities. Not that the 
children didn’t react to each 
other: they did, but they based 
their opinions on the individual 
and his personality, rather than 
on his color or creed. Generous 
natures were exploited, drama- 
tic ability was appreciated, 
leadership qualities were re- 
spected, all according to the way 
the individual child stacked up 
in the camp environment. 


I was a relief counsellor, a 
sort of jack-of-all-trades and 
official chore-boy. As such I was 
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lucky, because I got to see this 
international group from many 
different angles. I led excite 
youngsters around on the aged 
and much-revered horse, Prip. 
cess. I watched the three year 
old ‘“Beehivers” enjoying the 
barefoot delights of a grassy 
meadow. I saw _ enthusiastic 
young farmers help with anim 
and garden care. I trailed along 
on hikes and picnics, supervised 
hectic meals and more hectic 
rest hours. I helped with craft 
work, and guarded swimmer, 
And in each phase of camp life] 
found that the problem of race 
prejudice was conspicuous by its 
almost total absence. 


True, once in awhile the ques- 
tion did arise. On one occasion] 
saw a sturdy six year old be 
come annoyed with a Negro 
bunkmate of his. He searched 
for a taunt with which to tor 
ment him, and sort of as an ex 
periment, began to chant, 
“Negro, Negro, you’re a Negro.” 
The victim ignored him, and 
since the experiment wasn’t 4 
success, it was abandoned. 


Another incident illustrated 
the fact that children notice, yet 
don’t condemn, the differences 
between races. A group of six 
year olds were presenting 4 
spontaneous dramatic 
tion, and the plot called for the 
character of a daddy for a little 
white child. Several suggestions 
were made, among them the 
name of a little colored boy. The 
idea was considered, and thet 
one of the group said, “We catt 
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yse him, because he’s colored.” 
No malice was intended, it was 
merely a statement that the boy 
did not fit the physical qualifi- 
cations of the part. The point 
was discussed, but the objection 
was over-ruled on the grounds 
that it was only a play, and he 
could at least act the part. 
However, even incidents as 
mildly discriminatory as these 
were rare exceptions to the gen- 


eral rule of inter-racial har- 
mony. 

From two months of observ- 
ing a working experiment in de- 
mocracy and tolerance, it be- 
came obvious to me that children 
must pick up racial prejudices 
from adults’ attitudes. Children 
do not have a tendency to dis- 
criminate, it seems, rather they 
practice a democratic pattern it 
would be well to follow. 


Uivorce Finds An Apologist 


The Chicago Tribune observes editorially, “We think it is 
time that somebody said a kind word about divorce.” So the 
Tribune says the kind word—in fact several kind words. . . 
“Thus when a divorce was difficult to obtain, a lot of mismated 
people brought up their children in an atmosphere of hatred 
and quarreling.” But if people know that when they marry 
they are married until death parts them, they will be more 
cautious about mating. Under our easy divorce system, mar- 
riage is becoming a social experiment. Try it. If it works, 
hold on to it; if not, discard it. Thus marriage is a kind of 
tenancy which we stay with as long as it satisfies. 


The Tribune writer asserts, but does not attempt to prove, 
that where divorce is not practised, concubinage and illegitimacy 
are a serious problem. Well, does divorce remove concubinage 
and illegitimacy from Chicago? The scandals that find space in 
almost every issue of the Tribune do not support any such 
thesis. And foundling homes do not testify to our out-of-mar- 
riage sex purity, in addition to the multiplying business of abor- 
tion doctors. The figures quoted in a recent issue of The Ave 
Maria from Judge Robson on youth delinquency due to divorce 
express a challenge that cannot be pushed aside by assumptions. 
Marriage is instituted to establish homes and propagate famil- 
ies. Divorce is the enemy of both. No doubt many Chicago 
Catholics, many Chicago priests read this apologia for divorce 
in the self-styled World’s Greatest Newspaper as they sipped 
their coffee. It must have removed the savor from the toast 
and chilled the breakfast beverage.—The Ave Maria. 
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There Are Tramps And Tramps 


Ruth Morrison Fullerton 


was June. Mama sat in the 
summer house while sister 
and I played in the sand pile. 
We were two little curly headed 
girls of five and three. We were 
small for our age, my own face 
a serious oval and sister’s more 
rounded, with a dimple when she 
smiled. 

Mama’s hair was curly too but 
prematurely gray. She had a 
mole high on her right cheek 
bone. Her eyes were a beautiful 
gray and her cheeks pink. We 
thought her the most beautiful 
mother in the world. Her gray 
calico dress was crisp and fresh, 
and contrasted with our blue 
pinafores. 


Mama watched a _ youngish 
man walk up the street. He 
went to the back door of the 
house across the street and 
knocked. He leaned against the 
house and took in the neat gar- 
den, the pen where a white pig 
lay basking in the sun. The 
year was 1894 and there were 
simply hordes of tramps, beg- 
ging, begging. 

He was given a packet of food 
and walked to the big sprigs in 
our yard. He was_ screened 
from the street but mama, un- 
seen behind the wild grape vine 
over the summer house, could 
see him perfectly. He took out 
two big sandwiches, looked into 
them and threw them into the 
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A scene from 
American lif, 


bushes contemptuously. Then lk 
started toward our own bak 
door. 


“You were going to ou 
house?” Mama spoke quickly, 

He stopped, surprised. 

“Why, yes.” 

“You were going to ask for 
food?” 

“Yes,” sullenly. 

“And yet you just threw awy 
a packet of good food.” 

“It was just bread and 
butter.” 


“Just bread and __ butter!” 
Mama’s eyes flashed in anger. 
“Do you know that there are 
twenty-six children this 
street and many of them very 
seldom taste butter? They have 
butter in that house because 
they keep their own cow. You 
thought there should be meat. 
There are children on this street 
who never taste meat except 
Sunday—and then perhaps only 
in a soup or stew. And yet, you, 
a grown man, will throw awa 
good food in these hard times, 
because it was just bread and 
butter!” 

“A man gets hungry f 
meat,” he whined. 

“Then earn it. Or at least beg 
it where you won’t be taking 
from little children.” 

When we got up from oll 
naps that afternoon, Mama wai 
busy with a big piece of brow 
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wrapping paper. She had a 
heavy carpenter’s pencil. The 
writing and figures stood out 
distinctly. She fastened the 
paper securely to the back 
screen. 

Soon there was a knock at the 
back door, but before Mama 
could answer, a tramp was beat- 
ing a hasty retreat. 

At supper-time Papa came up 
the back walk. He stopped at 
the screen, surprised. There be- 
fore him was Mama’s sign: 
Bread and butter sandwich.....05 
Bread and jam sandwich........ .05 


10 
10 
30 
Dinner with desert ................. 60 


80 cents an hour for working 
in the garden or chopping wood. 

That Fall, we were playing 
with our dolls when there was a 
knock at the back door. Before 
Mama could open it, we heard a 
deep, merry laugh. A_ stocky, 
middle-aged man stood there. 
His hat was under his arm and 
his graying hair stood up as 
though he had just run his fin- 
gers through it. 

“You don’t get many of them 
fellows, do you?” 

“No,” Mama smiled, “usually 
they are headed for the road be- 
fore I reach the door.” 

“If you’ll tell me where your 
hoe is, I’ll start on the garden. 
I want to earn a man-sized 
meal,” 

: It was a chilly day. The fire 
in the kitchen range felt good. 
A soup bone simmered on the 


back of the stove and there was 
the smell of fresh baked bread. 
A pie cooled at the south win- 
dow. 

A half hour later Mama went 
to get more wood. She stopped 
in amazement. This man knew 
and loved gardening. He work- 
ed like Pa did. He would. run 
the hoe along each side of a row 
and loosen the dirt well. Then 
every weed was taken out and 
the dirt between the rows left 
clean and smooth. 

“You take care of a garden 
just like Pa,” Mama said. 

He took a sharp stick from 
his pocket and cleaned the hoe. 

“Lots of good eating in a 
garden.” 

At noon Mama called him to 
dinner. He had already done 
two hours’ work. 


“T’ve one more row,” he said. 
“Tf nothing will take hurt and 
you won’t mind, I’d like to finish 

Mama came in smiling and 
opened a jar of plum preserves. 

“Wash here,” Mama said 
when he came in, pouring warm 


water from the reservoir into. 


the basin at the sink. 


He washed, combed his hair 
carefully with a small comb 
from his pocket. 

“We’ve had our lunch,” as he 
looked questioningly at the one 
place. “The children are bash- 
ful and eat better alone. We’ll 
have our big meal when my 
husband gets home tonight.” 

Mama ladled out a big bowl of 
rich, nourishing soup. There 
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were plenty of potatoes and 
carrots, onions that were trans- 
lucent and the odor of celery 
and parsley. She poured a big 
cup of hot coffee. 

“I haven’t any crackers,” she 
apologized. 

“Who’d want them, with home 
made bread?” 

He broke bread into his soup 
and tried to eat it slowly. Mama 
refilled his coffee cup. She re- 
filled his bowl when it was 
empty, seeing that there were 
some good sized pieces of meat. 
She passed him the crisp rad- 
ishes and onions. 

“No more,” he said, when she 
would have given him another 
bowl. “I want to save room for 
some bread and spreading.” 

Mama moved the butter closer. 

“Bread and spreading are 
enough,” he said and spread the 
preserves thinly. 

Mama cut him a large wedge 
of cherry pie and brought him 
more coffee. She sat down at 


the end of the table with two 
small girls pressed against her. 

*You’ve come a long way?” 

“From Missouri,” and then 
under Mama’s sympathetic ques- 
tioning he told how he was 
going to Dakota, that his wife 
had died and after her sickness 
and burial there had been little 
left of what he had had. 

“T’ve a son there. I figure | 
can help him quite a lot getting 
started farming. It’s nice to he 
near your kin folks.” 

“Another cup of coffee?” 

“Not another thing. Ma’m, 
that is the best meal I’ve had 
since my wife died. I don’t feel 
I quite earned it. I’m going to 
chop a little wood.” 

Mama had a packet of sand- 
wiches ready to go into his 
pocket as he left. She stood at 
the back door with a small girl 
clinging to each hand. He 
lifted his hat and waved good- 
bye as he went whistling down 
the street. 


Television Brings New Uelinitions 


Like so many other innovations, television will make it 
necessary for us to get ready for new word uses. Like the word 
“definition” itself, for instance, which, in television means the 
distinctness of the image you see. A “ghost” is an unwanted 
secondary picture. A “frame” means one complete television 
picture. “Panning” doesn’t mean indulging in criticism, but is a 
horizontal sweep of a television camera. A “yoke” becomes a set 


of coils around the neck of a cathode-ray 


McInerney. 


tube.—T. J. 


Merely having an open mind is nothing. The object of 
opening the mind, as of opening the mouth, is to shut it again 
on something solid.—G. K. Chesterton. 
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Here is an ideal 


ORDINATION GIFT ! 


A subscription to 


The most widely read clerical 
a magazine in the country. Is- 
sued every month. Edited by 
priests for priests. Truly, an 

_ inexpensive gift that will be 
ae deeply appreciated. 


Subscription Rates 


To members of the Catholic clergy and Religious; $3.00 per 
year, $5.00 for two years. Canadian and foreign, $4.00 per year, 
$7.00 for two years. ' 


A letter from us to the ordinand will inform him of your gift. 
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